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E your shoes are not comfortable, you can have no 
peace of mind. Charles K. Sharood, head of the 
Sharood Shoe Corporation—a practical shoemaker of widest 
CHARLES K.SHAROOD experience—saw how ordinary shoes lacked this great essen- 


President and Founder of the 


Sharood Shoe Corporation tial—com fort. 
The result of his efforts toward improvement is the 


Sharood 


with R E-Z Pneumatic Soles—uniike any others. Not the un- 
yielding, inflexible soles of ordinary shoes, but made of a special 
antiseptically felted combination of wool and cotton with a water- 
proof canvas interlining laid over a cork insole. 


Sharood R E-Z $5.00 Shoes need no breaking in. They are the 
product of expert skill combined with years of “knowing how’’— the 
crowning attainment in a lifetime of successful shoemaking. 


Most live dealers carry the Sharood R E-Z $5.00 Shoe. Ask yours to show youa pair. If he 
hasn’t them in stock SEND US HIS NAME and we will mail you a copy of our R E-Z Style 
Book and a pair of Sharood R E-Z Shoe Laces FREE. 


SHAROOD SHOE CORPORATION, 357 Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. Aa 
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New Life and Looks 
to Old Doors 
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A The Youthful Mozart 


Is to every passer-by 
an index to the charac- 
ter of what’s inside, 


Does yours do you justice? No need to wait 
until next repairing time, or put off refinishing 
it as a “task” to be dreaded. 


JAP-A-LAC WILL MAKE IT LIKE NEW. 
Get a can today at your dealer's and everyone 
who knows what you’re going to do will want 
to “help” with the transformation. 


JAP-A-LAC is the hardest, most durable and 
lustrous colored varnish made. Applied accord- 
ing to directions it ‘‘sets’’ hard as adamant with 
a mirrorlike surface and ‘‘Wears Like Iron.” 


T FIVE, Mozart astonished the musical world by his playing. 


JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful col- 
ors for refinishing every kind of Woodwork, 
Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Floors, Furniture and 
every painted or varnished surface from cellar 
to garret. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 
FOR SALE BY PAINT, HARD- 
WARE AND DRUG DEALERS 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, 
send us his name, with 10c to cover cost of mail- 
ing and we will send a free sample, quarter pint 


can of any color (except gold which is 25c) to 
any point in the United States. 

Write for illustrated booklet containing in- 
teresting information and beautiful color card. 
Free on request. 


2416 Rockefeller Bldg. Cleveland, 0., U. S: A, 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is 
the highest quality manufactured. Its use 
insures perfect results. Ask your paint deatfer. 
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Your son or daughter, at the same age, can rival the skill of the most artistic 
performer if you own a Krell Auto-Grand Player Piano. 

It is the piano and musician in one. ; 

You can draw soul-stirring harmonies from it whether you are a finished musician 
or unable to read a note. It can be played by hand when desired, like ordinary pianos, 
and when not in use as a player, is indistinguishable from any beautiful upright. 

The possibilities of expression on the Krell Auto-Grand are a marvel to the 
musician—a continual delight to the possessor. 

The critic and the untutored in music both agree that the Krell Auto-Grand 
surpasses in brilliance of tone, in responsiveness and, most of all, in that supreme at- 
tribute of any piano player—the "human touch." 

The reason of this superiority lies in the mechanical advantages of the Krell 
Auto-Grand player, which represent a distinct advance in every particular. Individual, 
detachable and adjustable pneumatics, metal tubes instead of rubber, automatic pedal, 
aluminum fingers, tilting motor, graduated tone device—to name but a few 
exclusive Krell Auto-Grand good points—are all improvements that make for greater 
worth and excellence. 


If you will fill out the coupon herewith, KRELL AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO. 


we will send you two books worth having: Dept. U, Connersville, Ind. 

Our Catalogue and “‘How to Select a Player- ie 

Piano. t I am interested in player pianos 
Write for them. To do so may save and would be glad to receive the 


books you mention, 
you money and regrets, 


KRELL AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO. | Name 
Dept. U, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Albert Krell Pianos, se aap ae 


Does not Color the 


Hall’s 


Vegetable Sicilian 


Hair Renewer 


Stops Falling Hair 
Destroys Dandruff 
Promotes Growth 

A Splendid Dressing 


R: P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N.H. 


Hair 


3.00010,.000x% 


IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teacb you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, 
General Bro kerage, and Insurance Business and 


appoint you Special Representative of the largest 
co-operative real estate and brokerage company. 
Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system 
you can begin making moneyin afew weeks without 
ee with your presens occupation and with- 
out any investment of capital, Our co-operative de- 
partment wi ill give you more choice, salable prope 

to handle than any other institution, ACommere 

Law Course FREE, Write for 62-page book, free. 


WHEN 
A MAN 
GIVES 
A WOMAN 
525.00 


on Monday morning, he borrows ten of it on 
Tuesday and wonders why she is not able to 
pay all-the grocery bills and household ex- 
penses and then h: ave enough left two weeks 
later to buy a seal skin coat. 


Of course it is 


“THE WOMANS FAULT” 


She can’t tell what she has done with the 
money, and worse than all 


SHE CAN’T SHOW 


what she has 


But if she uses 


MRS. FORD’S 
HOUSEHOLD 


done with it. 


LEDGER 


= these troubles vanish besides bringing her 
her husband the satisfaction of knowing 
Gaeth where every penny goes to. 
There is nothing ‘‘fussy”’ about the book. You 
don’t have to write a single word in it. Just 
Start any day you like and in less than two 
minutes daily you can enter under the proper 
printed heading any and every expense you 
incur. It teaches you things you never knew 
about your expenses. One delighted customer 
writes : 

“Tdid not know until I used your priceless ledger 
that I was spendi ng nearly Fine Dollars a month 
Jor candy, It was a dime here and a quarter 
there, and I had no idea as to the total. Your 
book showed me up all right and I now regulate 
this and other items to everyone's satisfaction.” 


The price of my book is 
$1.50 
if you will send me 


ONE DOLLAR 


at once, I will mail you a handsomely bound 
copy prepaid, 


Start the Year Right 


Just show this advertisement to your husband 
and say “John Dear, I wish you would send 
for this book. It will save money and give 
us valuable information.” He will do the rest. 
I know “John.” 


MRS. FORD, 341 Fifth Avenue, 


DO IT NOW 


THE CROSS COMPANY 2569 Reaper Block, Chicage 
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will be Richer, Better, Safer, 
more Effective- than -any 
mixed product. It’s a Waste 
to use. Soap with PEAR- 
LINE, for PEARLINE will 
have done. the work before 


the Soap begins to take hold. 


q TRY PEARLINE with- 
out Soap; Soda, Borax, Naph- 
tha, Kerosene; TRY IT 
without help: of any sort and 
as directed'on each package : 
then you will be Washing 

‘and Cleaning SEE i 
Safely, Quickly, Thoroughly, 
Economically and. Healthily. 


Q PEARLINE ‘saves Wo- 
men, Fabrics, Colors—saves: 


everything but the Dirt. 
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Caruso and the 
Victor-Victrola 


The celebrated 
tenor listening toa 
Victor Record of his 
own voice, on the 
Victor-Victrola—a 
new style Victor. 
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Victor-Victrola XVI 
Mahogany $200 


Quartered oak,$200 
Circassian walnut, 
$250 

Horn and all moving $ 
parts entirely concealed. 
Music made loud or soft 
by opening or closing 
small doors. ; 

The cabinet contains 
albums for 150 records 
and drawer for accesso- 
ries. All metal parts 
heavily gold-plated. 


Other styles of the 
Victor from $10 up 


ICE CREAM 
In S70 JO MINUTES 


The simplest, best and most efficient Freezer made, 
None other like it. Costs less than half and is twice 


as good as any other. 
[75c A CHILD CAN USE IT. 75 
Cc 
Has no gears, nothing to wear out or rust out. Send three 


Makes smooth, rich Cream. 
| 2ct. stamps for our cook book “Bread and Cream.” It will 
save twenty times the price. 
At Hardware and Housefurnishing Dealers, or 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., 107 Duane St., New York 


If only a few of the world’s greatest artists made records ex- 
clusively for the Victor, it might signify little. But when such 
famous singers as Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, 
Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich and Tetrazzini 
all make records exclusively for the Victor, it is not only a splendid 
tribute to the high musical qualities of the Victor, but the most 


conclusive proof of its all-around superiority. 


Prove it for yourself. Hearing is believing. Any Victor 
dealer will gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 


Write totus for complete catalogues of the] Victor and Victor-Victrola, and Vic- 
tor Records; also name of the nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


a $2 bill in an envelope with an order for our $8 Wood- 
Burning Proposition and we se = the following : 


is the most popular art occupation in vogue this season. Slip } 
x Wood-Bı g Ses > 


| 2 Toilet Boxes, a 
1 Jewel Tray oe 
3 Wood Postals, 5 Ş 
| x Instruction Boo! yk k 
3 Practice Panels FREE X <>, 


| The finest Pyrography Catalog published. 
Mailed free (post. 5c) Geo. W. Davis & Co. 

| of Rochester, 

| 6356 State Street 

' 

| 


sftnce 


A complete list of new Victor Records for April will be found in the April number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure's, Century, Everybody's and May Cosmopolitan. 
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ar Adori 
Think of 


Whenever, wherever, however you see an arrow, let it point 
the way to a soda fountain, and a glass of the beverage that is 


so delicious and so popular that it and even its advertising are 
constant inspiration for imitators. 


Are you hot? Sums Coca-Cola is cooling 
Are you tired? ===> Coca-Cola relieves fatigue. 
Are you thirsty? æ=» Coca-Cola is thirst-quenching. 


Do you crave something just to tickle your palate--not E? 
too sweet, but alive with vim and go? Coca-Cola 


is delicious. 


5c Everywhere 
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From the Standpoint of To-day 
and To-morrow 


HE accompanying extract from the statement of the “Plans and Scope of 

f Uxcie Remus’s Macazıxe,” as written more than two years ago by its 

founder, will perhaps furnish a reply to a score of newspapers and 

several hundred letter-writers who have invoked a comparison between what they 

think were the views of the late editor and those set forth last month in the com- 

ments and suggestions of his successor with reference to the political situation 
in the South. 

Certainly the declaration quoted is broad enough to warrant the honest, 
fearless, and, we hope, intelligent discussion of a problem that is a very large part 
of our present conditions and which may impress for good or bad our future 
progress. 

When the editorial (Shall the Solid South Be Shattered?) appeared in the 
March issue of this Magazine, we felt there would be an intelligent indorsement of 
some parts of it, and a fair discussion of the phases of Southern political condi- 
tions it presented; we were sure, too, that there would be in some places an out- 
blazing of Bourbonistic arraignment—attacks 
and not arguments, sneers and not replies; in- 
cidentally, we anticipated that the majority of 
the Southern papers (to the editors of whom 
advance proofs of the editorial were sent) 
would refuse to print the editorial, yet assail 


From “Plans and Scope of 


Colonel Pendleton quotes from our March editorial: “There is no intention 
to suggest that the man who is genuinely a Democrat should recede from his posi- 
tion; at the same time there is every reason why every white Southern voter who 
is a Republican should cast his vote for the Republican ticket,’ and comments: 


“This means that in the opinion of Mr. Harris the South is not really Democratic 


from principle, and that when men vote their convictions (and abolish the white 
primary which he condemns in the course of his article), Georgia at least will 
break away; and ‘frankly’ he thinks that is the thing to do—and behold the re- 
ward: ‘It would be sure to mean a Cabinet officer from this State!” 

That is not what we meant, and surely Colonel Pendleton knew it. As a 
matter -of fact, we do not know whether the South is “really Democratic from 
principle”. We think the South doesn’t know whether it is. We do know that — 
many men who, scare-crowed by the negro, have heretofore voted the Democratic 
ticket, voted the Republican ticket in the last national election. We know of 
other Democrats who will vote the Republican national ticket in the next 
national election unless Southern Democracy ` 
does a quick-change act. 

Question your own readers and advertisers, 
Colonel Pendleton—the bankers, merchants, - 
manufacturers, wage-earners, who support your 
paper, and who are men whose dollars-and- 


portions of it. 

And in none of these previsions were we 
disappointed. 

But we were not prepared for the hundreds 
of letters indorsing the editorial without reser- 
vation, and urging that there be no wavering in 
the effort to give the people of the South an op- 
portunity to read more of a discussion of a 
subject so genuinely vital. These letters came 
—are still coming—from men in and out of the 
South, but, with one exception, they were not 
from politicians. It is pleasant to find that the 
men who represent the real progress, the pres- 
ent industry and much of the big possibility of 
this big section, can accept the belief that dis- 
content rightly directed is benign and can ap- 
plaud a view-point which many regard as rad- 
ical, and some denounce as damnable. 

There were “other kind” of letters—com- 
munications typical of that Bourbonism under 
which the South has long suffered and of which 
it is fast tiring. 

In discussing the position taken by the dis- 
senters, it is best to select that assumed by one 
of the ablest as well as one of the most virulent 
of this Bourbon type—a type whose influence, 
fortunately for Georgia and the South, is too 
narrow to do any serious injury. 

The one we choose is selected, not only be- 


Uncle Remus’s Magazine” 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


r i all practical purposes, UNcte Remvs’s MAGAZINE 
might well be called the Optimist: for it will preach 
a cheerful Philosophy and practice a seasonable toleration 
in all matters where opinions and beliefs are likely to clash. 
The needs of the South, its progress and development, 
the essentials of its growth, are all to play a part in the 
programme that has been laid down. And so, likewise, of 
the whole republic. 

In all things it will -be conservative, but its conserva- 
tism will represent energy instead of inertia, movement 
instead of rest. Its pages will be at all times open to new 
ideas and fresh thoughts. 

In discussing and commenting on men and measures, or 
political propositions and politics, or matters affecting the 
social and economic welfare of the people, the Magazine 
will hold itself high above partisan politics and prejudices, 
and will refuse to mistake opinions for principles or to be 
blinded by the prolific and offensive suggestions of sec- 
tionalism. 

It shall be its purpose so faithfully to represent right 
and justice that every man in the land, from the humblest 
to the highest, will stand on a plane of perfect equality 
in its pages.—Extract from “Plans and Scope of Uncie : 
Remvs’s Macazıxe,” written by its founder in May, 1906. 


cents prosperity depends on sanity in political 

issues. : 
This leads us to the following from Colonel — 

Pendleton’s editorial: 


“In the best of spirit, and with a heart full 
of the love of a very warm friendship for the 
elder Harris, now sainted, we suggest to the 
young man to become first a student of Demo- 
cratic history and principles before he under- 
takes to teach. 

“May the good Lord save the South from 
these South-savers who are trying to save it by 
sinking it beneath the feet of those that steeped 
it in blood and arson and crime—and then 
robbed the corpse of the copper-cent eyelid 
closers.” 

For the sake of the argument, we will ad- 
mit that the editor of this Magazine is sadly 
deficient in Democratic history and equally lack- | 
ing in a knowledge of Democratic principles. 
With this confesion, he takes a place in line 
with 90 per cent of the rank and file of Democ- 
racy, and the class stands assembled. 

Now, Colonel Pendleton, what are you and 
the Democratic politicians doing or going to do 
to help us—you who smile not altogether 
sweetly at youth? . In your admonition to your 
junior you confess to an intimacy with Demo- 
cratic history and the principles of Democracy 
and to a full knowledge of what the Democratic 


cause he is one of the truest representatives of 

a type that at every turn seeks to throttle broad-minded progress wherever he 
chances to have a hearing, but because he is a gentleman who is amply able to 
take care of himself in an argument; for in bringing to the front this question 
of the breaking of the “Solid South”, or the necessity of the South controlling the 
Democratic party, what we need is to hear all sides of it, even when those who 
oppose our opinions insist on unamiable or frenzied retort, accompanied by a 
tendency to distort. 

The foregoing refers to Colonel C. R. Pendleton, editor of the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph. It is his comment which represents most completely the spirit of 
that inanition the South is seeking to shake off; and at the same time quite 
in keeping is his method of dealing with the views that fail to coincide with his 
personal notion of Democratic tenets. 

Colonel Pendleton refused to give his readers a chance to see what he was 
attacking, for in his editorial there is scant semblance of an effort to reply to any 
of our assertions or expressed beliefs. His failure to do this can be charged to 
no discourtesy on our part. Every fair effort was made to secure a hearing 
throughout the South on this subject. As a matter of fact, this very effort led to 
one of his several displays of waspishness. l ; 

The opening paragraph of his editorial is an effort to discredit our views by 
putting us in the attitude of seeking publicity purely for the sake of notoriety—a 
view that we cannot believe is based on what Colonel Pendleton’s motives would 
have been had he occupied our place. 

However, all that is beside the question—it is irrelevant, yet is mentioned 
because it is with trivialities in company with tradition-trailing, that your Bourbon 
clogs the wheels of progress; grasshoppers have been known to stop a train, but 
for a short time only. 


party has done for the South. No secrets 
should exist in the family circle. We young men have a right to possess this 
information—but we are not getting it from a clear fountain head. The waters 
are mudied with bickerings and bitterness, time-serving and impotency. 

You retort: “Read the newspapers—read the Macon Telegraph.” (There is 
doubtless much interesting editorial matter in the Telegraph files, especially dur- 
ing the days of the Palmer and Buckner apostasy.) 

But you would not be serious in so replying, Colonel Pendleton, for you do 
not need to be informed that the influence of the editorial page, save in rare cases, 
has become one of the traditions of journalism. There is occasional enunciation, 
but little, if any, discussion of Democratic principles. Congressional candidates 
tell a few voters about the Democratic platform, but we don’t hear the other side— 
you charge us with ignorance and yet seem willing to leave us there. 

In your comment on the editorial, “Shall the Solid South Be Shattered?” you 
made no reply—your editorial was an intermingling of thinly veiled ridicule, 
irony and rodomontade. i 

In our editorial we said that the white primary had slain’ statesmanship in 
the South—in this greatest section of our great country. You did not controvert 
this in your editorial, yet you did not mention the names of any statesmen to-day 
whom the South can claim. Wont you inform us on this? What are your views 
on the decadence—if there is a decay, as we assert—of Southern statesmanship? 

The effects of the disfranchisement of the negro were discussed in our edito- 
rial, and certain conclusions drawn. Why did you not give us the benefit of 
your riper thought? 

We charged—and repeat it—that because the South is solid she is helpless— 
absolutely without voice or power in the Democratic party. Is this true? Is it 
untrue? Why did you not discuss this in your editorial? We charged that the 
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South is cowardly—which means that the majority of the voters, the majority of 
the editors and all the politicians,.who are selected to and pretend to represent 
the highest ideals of the South, are cowardly; else the South long ago would have 
shaken authority and recognition from the grasp of the hands that cat’s-paw 
her every four years in the national Democratic convention, 

We have never heard that you were timid, Colonel Pendleton. Will you there- 
fore not give to the young men your views concerning this and let us know 
whether with your acknowledged ability, accompanied by the experience of age, 
you can read courage into cowardice? 


In our attitude on the subject of the Solid South, we find we are not with- 
out the sympathy of men who represent the awakening South, and we have the 
friendly toleration, if not the full in- 
dorsement of several newspapers which 
stand for much in the South. These pa- 
pers, however, are in a more or less meas- 
ure held to not-too-elastic lines in the 
discussion of the matter of Democracy. We are sure that those of our readers 
who have been interested in our statement as to the status of politics in the South 
and of the South’s needs, will be interested in the following letter which comes 
from a type of those men who possess a broad enough patriotism to see clearly 
and to speak honestly and fearlessly: 

“Congratulations on your splendid editorial, ‘Shall the Solid South Be Shat- 
tered?’ It simply voices the real sentiments of the thinking classes of our section. 
I have heard similar sentiments exvressed privately in almost every Southern 
State during the past three years. 

“We of the younger generation are getting very restive under present po- 
litical conditions. We recognize the need of constructive statesmanship in our 
representatives at Washington instead of a crowd of job-holding politicians who 
do their section positive harm by their obstructive tactics. 

“I want to thank you personally for voicing so fully and in so public a 
manner the real vital truth of the situation. The welfare of the South, com- 
mercial, political and social, is of vastly more importance than whether this or 
that cheap politician holds his job or not. 

“It matters not whether a Representative or Senator goes to Washington as 
a Republican or a Democrat so long as he works along broad lines for the interests 
of his State or section, instead of acting simply as an obstructionist. 

“We, need to be represented by men of national breadth and caliber, and 
our present peculiar political situation evidently does not breed that class of men. 

“The editorial position you have taken is a broad and patriotic one, and I 
hope to see the day when Georgia and other Southern States will have just as 
active times in the presidential campaign as New York, Indiana or other doubt- 
ful states; not for the advantage of this party or that, but for the benefit that 
would come to our people through the broadening, educational influence of such 
campaigns and increased political prestige instead of our present humiliat- 
ing position.” 


Indications of the Real Thought 
That Is Building Up the South 


As representing the view-point of a type of editors and newspapers who are 
influential and far-seeing, we select the editorial comment from the Atlanta 
Constitution, which is edited by Clark 
Howell. No other Southern newspaper 
has surpassed the Constitution’s wide in- 
fluence and energy in the exploiting and 
the up-building of the commercial South. 
When it is realized that Mr. Howell is the National Democratic Committeeman 
from Georgia, we may readily see that there is an undoubted patriotism and 
breadth in the following editorial in the Constitution, commenting on our views: 


Solidarity Must Rest on Principle—Not Tradition 


“Shall the Solid South Be Shattered?” is the caption and the substance of the leading editorial in 
the March issue of Uncle Remus’s—The Home Magazine. 

. With the desirability of the contention that the South should be unshackled in politics, The 
Constitution is in entire accord. We would amend it by stating, and proof is superabundant to the 
penetrative, that not only is the process already under way, but that it has achieved considerable 
progress toward fulfillment. 

That Bourbonism that would emasculate the advancement, material and moral, of the South by bind- 
ing it blindly to outgrown tradition, is no longer of instrumental influence. Everywhere it is in retreat. 
And the bugles of the vanguard of those who seek to impose a regime in which the South’s religion is that 
of fairness, logic and intellectual liberty already are sounding a ‘“‘forward!’’ all along the lines. 

The first unanswerable advantage of the perpetuation and the broadening of political freedom is thus 
strongly emphasized by Mr. Harris: 


“Imagine the difference if Republicans and Democrats could begin to meet in the South in joint debate 
in a race for the governorship or for a seat in congress. Tariff, trust curbing, national banking laws, 
postal savings banks, colonial problems, canal conditions, foreign relations, immigration, and a score more of 
interesting and vital questions, would be exploited, and in the mind of many young men there would be 
implanted the seed of ambition and knowledge to develop true statesmanship; for the South has been the 
home of the statesman as Virginia was once the mother of presidents.” 


It is to this obstinate and striking phase that the Constitution has persistently called attention in its 
every dealing with the issue of the South’s so-called ‘‘solidarity’’. The pregnant, overruling issues of to- 
day, as of every era, are ultimately settled on their naked merits. It may be that prejudice and demagogy 
and provinciality and insularity and tradition figure in the preliminaries, or delay a permanent or righteous 
solution. As surely as the sun rises, these extraneous and illogical qualities can effect nothing more weighty 
than the role of harmful obstructionism. 


Whether to-day or to-morrow, men will decide questions which press ultimately upon their firesides by 
clear, unbiased and obvious logic. The spectacle that*has obtained at every ecross-roads in the doubtful 
States during national and congressional campaigns we should import and welcome to those of the Southern 
States. Policies which concern the every-day lives of every man and woman and child, and the com- 
mercial and agricultural and industrial future of a people, should be settled only after those people to be 


Type of Newspapers That Present 
Views Higher Than Partisanship 


THE NEW SO 


By DON MARQUIS 


Wise in the wisdom that souls must aye suffer to gain, 
Hers the calm gladness that grows from the dark silt of pain; 
Strong, with strength plucked from the deeps of unplum- 


meted woes; 


God, 


Peace in her breast—though still abide scars of old blows— 
Clear-eyed, confident, fronting the morning she stands, 
Smiling at Fate as one smiles who holds fates in her hands; 
Flushed with the faith that does deeds, leaving issues to 


Eager, with feet on the threshold of empires untrod! 
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most intimately affected have had exhaustive education in their surface and projected meaning. 

We know of only one way in which such education may be assured, and that is through unrestricted 
discussion. To invoke their arbitrament by traditions or prejudices absolutely destitute of present perti- 
nence is either to play the part of déliberate cowardice or to face with stubborn consciousness toward the 
things of yesterday and not to-day. By the blessing of an all-wise Heaven, the South has renounced such 
graveyard arbitrament of its politics. The infinite mischief of stultification of freedom of political utterance 
and action is thus pointed out by Mr. Harris: 

“As long as the South remains solidly Democratic under present conditions she will be hopeless and 
helpless. She gave to the recent Democratic presidential nominee all but a thimblefull of electoral votes, 
yet she had no voice in making the nomination; and if the election of the nominee had followed, she 
would have been not one whit better off, save for an isolated office or two. * * * 

“There is no intention to suggest that the man who is genuinely a Democrat should recede from his 
position; at the same time there is every reason why every white Southern voter who is genuinely a Repub- 
lican should cast his vote for the Republican ticket.’’ 

The Constitution is as steadfast to-day as it has ever been in its advocacy of Democratic principles, 
but we realize that conditions which once enforced Southern solidarity have materially changed, and that 
where division was once reprehensible, it is to-day positively advantageous, where it comes along lines of 
honest difference on the great economic questions of the day. 

Washington Dessau, a distinguished member of the Georgia Bar, in delivering an address before the 
Supreme Court of the State on the day of his lamented death, closed a notable argument with the epi- 
grammatic declaration, ‘‘The attrition of two honest minds frequently causes the spark of truth to scintillate.” 

No expression could more aptly fit the condition of the South to-day—the South which for now nearly 
half a century has heard practically but one side of all great national questions. 

With the negro as the stumbling block, it, of course, had no other alternative than to remain solid. 
All the knowledge in Christendom concerning all issues that might have been involved would not and 
should not have changed its attitude, with the negro in the way. 

But with nothing now to fear on that score, opinion in the South will divide, just as it does in any 
other section of the country. 

Those who, like the Constitution, believe in genuine Democratic principles, will advocate them, but 
without intolerance of the sentiment that takes an honestly different view. 

And we believe that the liberal, progressive Democracy of the whole South resents the implication 
that its principles are inefficient to meet a square, merciless test ON THEIR MERITS. We believe that 
these principles, insofar as they represent the genuine old-time Democratic attitude, can be successfully de- 
fended against all comers, WITHOUT DEPENDENCE UPON EITHER PREJUDICE OR TRADITION. 

The South has reached the limit of the broadest toleration, and if its Democracy cannot defend its 
principles upon their merits as living, militant issues, then they do not deserve to succeed. 


Touching on the sound statement of Mr. Howell to the effect that the Demo- 
crats must fight on principles and not plead through traditions, we urge the 
belief that if the South is still overwhelmingly Democratic, it is to a great extent 
due to a lack of parties. Ever since the war the Southern politicians and news- 
papers have made the rural masses believe that there was only one party. The 
educational facilities created by opposition would prove a powerful and enlight- 
ening factor to all of us. 


But in its finality the result of the issue which is vital in itself and which 
we are seeking to make vital with the South depends on neither Democracy nor 
Republicanism—neither on Colonel Pen- 
dleton’s Bourbonism nor on the youth of 
his protagonist—for the issue is the 
larger life and the perfect growth of the 
most wonderful part of America. 

The South, through its inherent kinship in temperament as well as a singu- 
larity of view-point on the negro question, will always possess a solidarity that 
will make this section instant and unanimous in responding whenever or wher- 
ever the country’s good or greatness is at stake. This kind of solidarity is to 
be nurtured and kept at full strength in every Southern breast—not in passivity, 
but rather in active beneficence to be felt to the glory of the South and through 
the South, in every artery of our national life. 

This the South cannot accomplish by standing behind an imaginary line 
and daring Progress to toe the mark. 


A Thrill of True Restlessness 
That Puts Expectancy on Edge 


* * * 


There is a whisper among the leaves, a palpitant thrill as we feel with Lanier 
in the marshes at sun-rise an up-stirring that is vague yet full of meaning—a 
thrill of restlessness that puts expectancy on edge. 

It is the growing consciousness of the South that more than ever we repre- 
sent the ideals that must be upheld and ideas that are to inform the rest of our 
nation. But they are ideas and ideals of the present, and they hold the germs 
of a glorious growth for the future. You of the Far West will be the first to 
understand this; then the North and the East. Already we are preparing to ask 
for our birth-right and to demand the recognition of a co-laborer from the party 
with which we have heretofore dwelt—Democracy—and we shall get an answer, 
for not for long will the South continue willing to accept an attitude or a state 
of mind as sufficing for reward and reason. 


Sentiment not less than memory is a gift of the gods. But there must be a 
line between the visionary and the real. To-day economics is the basis of political 
alignment; this is as true as the threadbare assertion that the tariff is a local 
issue. Yet should tariff revision seem to threaten us in the South, certainly tra- 
dition can furnish neither refuge nor remedy. 

The South has every reason to be tender toward her traditions, solemnly 
veiled as they are in sorrow. But if we would be true to these traditions, we must 
press again to the front in art, literature, commerce and statesmanship. If there 
are those who prefer to stand still and gaze backward, let us say to them without 
feeling, but earnestly and definitely— 

It is for the South, not for any party, that we are striving. You have done 
your share in the past. You were the masters of Yesterday; we are the lords of 
To-day and To-morrow. JULIAN HARRIS. 


_ 
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THE MIRACLE 


How the Spirit of Easter Won a Little Puritan Maid 


By REINA MELCHER 


Illustration by ALICE BEACH WINTER 


A few early flowers showed their shy, pale faces; the pulse of the 

wind quickened; warmth and light flowed in waves along the land. 

Feeling the thrills of re-birth all around him, the village 

minister scattered his seeds in his garden of souls and gathered in his 

spiritual flowers with an ardent hand. His was the Congregational 

Church which Suzanne’s aunts attended, and there the little girl went, 
too, to receive the Word. 

If she sometimes listened rather to the vague whispers, and 
elusive fancies of her own imagination, none suspected her of 
straying for she looked so demure and devout that she might have 
been mistaken for one of the saints themselves. It was therefore 
not surprising that the minister was inspired by her face to under- 
take a crusade among the small maidens of his flock. 

These were indeed the fairest—and easiest—flowers to gather, 
pliant of stem and prodigal of bloom, and a more ambitious gar- 
dener than the village minister might well have rejoiced to claim 
their smiling array. 

As Easter-tide approached, the minister began to prepare his 
young converts for the solemn ceremony of joining the Church, 
which was to take place on Easter Sunday, and it was then that 
he discovered for the first time that Suzanne—his inspiration—was 
not among them. He had been enrolling the little girls into a 
special Bible Class, and as he intoned each name, its possessor 
stepped forward in acknowledgment. 

“Soosie,” he summoned in a sonorous voice. 

There was no response. 

“Soosie,” he repeated, and though his tone was louder, it 
was still undisturbed. 

Again there was no reply, and his surprised glance roamed 
the Sunday School room until it rested on Suzanne. She looked 
silently back, and her eyes were grieved but resolute. 

The minister held out his hand: “Come, my dear,” he said. 

“I can’t!” 

“You—can’t?” 

“No, sir—I can’t.” She spoke piteously, but with absolute conviction. 

“May I inquire why?” Sudden vexation sharpened the question, 
for the minister was a nervous man whose serenity of temper depended 
on harmony, and the jarring note had shaken him out of his pastoral 
benevolence. “May I inquire why?” he persisted. 

The painful scarlet flooded Suzanne’s cheeks, but she answered 
with quiet patience: “I can’t join the Class because I’m not going to 
join the Church.” 

“Not going to join the Church? Why—why—”, and the minister 
collapsed into a chair. 

The determined little face confronting him had been his inspiration; 
he had seen her as a child-angel, leading other children to the fountain 
of divine light; he himself had almost worshipped at the shrine of her 
illumined innocence, and now—she had failed him! 

For a moment, chagrin, anger and humiliation overwhelmed him, Then 
a determination equal to hers rose within him; somehow, he would yet win 
her to the fold. 

“Why will you not join the Church?” he asked gently. 

Suzanne glanced deprecatingly at her Sunday School mates; they were 
listening, with wide eyes and open mouths; even Bobbie, her own particular 
knight-errant, was more curious than chivalrous. 

She shrank sensitively from their scrutiny, but she came of a race that 
had gone to martyrdom for truth’s sake and now the Puritan within her 
scorned to shirk the ordeal. 

“I can’t join the Church,” she said slowly and distinctly, “because I 
don’t feel like it!’ 

Within that room, dedicated to an orthodox creed, the statement was a 
blasphemy. A murmur of horror escaped the listeners, and the minister 
cleared his throat in unhappy embarrassment. Then he returned to the argument. 

“Do you mean that you don’t want to be a Christian?” 

“Oh, I do want to be one!” cried poor Suzanne. “I do want to be one—but 
Pm not! I don’t feel one—and I can’t join the Church like that. Don’t you 
see—it wouldn’t be true.” 

“No,” admitted the minister, “it wouldn’t be true.” 

He hesitated between his respect for her honesty and his zeal for her soul, 
and was thereby lost as far as his ministerial triumph was concerned. 

“There’s nothing to do but wait, my dear,” he concluded sadly. “I can only 
hope that you need not wait long. Conversion is a miracle; it may come at any 
moment, but it must come of itself. I can’t teach it to you.” 


[T was the spring of the year, the radiant season of resurrection. 


ONVERSION was a miracle; it might come of itself at any moment; she 
C could only wait. And she did wait, through the following days, with patient 
fervor, for the divine visitation. And the sated ga aunts in whose guardian- 
ship the motherless little girl lived waited with her. 

a however often they had failed to understand her hitherto, the aunts did 
understand Suzanne in her spiritual crisis; in her Puritan conscience she was of 
the same fiber as themselves, and they could comprehend and reverence her reso- 
lute honesty concerning her own soul. Moreover, they could leave that soul alone; 
they had the forbearance to stand aside without one word of persuasion, the 
wisdom to let her wait, unhurried, for her special miracle. i ' 

And they had also the conviction that finally—of itself—the miracle 
would :come. f A 

Suzanne had gone to them with a repetition of her confession to the minister, 
and when she had finished, and stood before them, a sinner expectant of rebuke, 


It lifted her up into an ecstasy 


they had kissed her instead and told her that she had done well to speak the 
truth, and that they would all wait for the miracle together. 

“For it will surely come,” promised Aunt Jane, “in God’s good time.” 

And Aunt Martha and Aunt Eliza had echoed softly, “In God’s good time; 
my dear—in God’s good time.” 

So Suzanne was comforted and entered upon her season of waiting with a 
hopeful heart. 

But alas! the days passed on swift feet; Easter Sunday drew nearer and 
nearer; the little maids who were then to join the Church herded happily together 
like chosen lambs; and Suzanne still waited for a miracle that did not come. 

On Easter Eve, she sat with the aunts in the prim and stately parlor, her 
open Bible on her lap, her unconverted soul looking miserably out of her eyes. 
Aunt Martha and Aunt Eliza were knitting; Aunt Jane was sitting with folded 
hands and brooding face, though idleness was not her wonted habit. Suzanne 
knew that Aunt Jane was thinking of her—thinking of her and praying for her. 
Suddenly, tears blinded the child and, with a cry of despair, she stumbled across 
the room and laid her head on Aunt Jane’s knee, 

“It hasn’t come,” she sobbed. “I’ve waited and hoped and believed, but it 
hasn’t come! And tomorrow, all the other girls will join the Church, and I can’t! 
I can’t—for it wouldn’t be true!” 

“No,” said Aunt Jane, “you can’t— for it wouldn’t be true.” 

“But what shall I do?” pleaded Suzanne. “What shall I do? I mu: 
do something!” 
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“You must wait,” counseled Aunt Jane sadly. “My dear, you must still wait 
—unless?” She lifted the child’s face and gazed long and earnestly therein. “Oh, 
Soosie, are you sure that it hasn’t come?” and her voice yearned with the yearning 
of Suzanne’s own soul. 

It was such an angelic little face that Aunt Jane well might wonder if, after 
all, the miracle had not come, unheeded, unrecognized, but Suzanne knew herself. 

“No, it hasn’t come,” she answered, looking back with her grieved, honest eyes. 

And Aunt Jane could only sigh and repeat, “You must wait, my dear. You 
must still wait.” 

And Aunt Martha and Aunt Eliza, after their usual fashion, echoed her 
words, “You must still wait, my dear.” 

Presently, the three aunts went upstairs with Suzanne and tucked her into 
bed—though she was fast outgrowing such indulgencies—and as they bent to kiss 
her good-night, she saw tears in their eyes, but no reproach. According to their 
code, she was doing right, for she was faithful to the truth, and they honored 
her for it even while, with all the intensity of their religious natures, they longed 
to have her in the haven of their Church. After they had left her alone in the 
darkness, the kindness of their eyes continued to burn for Suzanne’s memory like 
a homely candle, and by its glow she at last fell asleep consoled. 

When she wakened, the light of the early morning had replaced her imaginary 
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sprang up and ran to her window overlooking the dew-silvered fields and, far 
in the distance, the dimly shining sea; the whole world was waking with her, 
land and water alike—waking to Easter Sunday. She stood very still, her breath 
fluttering, her finger om her lip, her eyes wide and expectant. 

And while she stood thus, something happened—something happened to 
the world and to her. The sunshine- burned into gold and the sky and’ sea 
flushed into rose, but these obvious changes were not of the mystery; it was 
both more permanent and more intangible than they. It was something that 
Suzanne felt rather than saw; it thrilled through the air, and the earth quick- 
ened and rejoiced with it; it was blended of light and wings and flame, and it 
lifted her up into itself—up, up into an ecstasy that was nameless and exquisite 
and everlasting. She quivered from head to foot, and closed her eyes. 

“God!” she whispered, “God!” 


A few hours later, the village minister stood waiting to receive the con- 
verted into the arms of the Church. They advanced, one by one, slim New 
England lasses, with rapt faces and prayerful eyes, walking to consecration. 

And last, but loveliest, came Suzanne, all unheralded. The minister caught 
his breath, but not wholly with surprise. For in her luminous face he saw the 
reflection of the miracle, white and dazzling, a thing of light and wings and flame. 


taper it slanted athwart the room in a pathway of pale radiance. 


The child 


“God!” he whispered—as Suzanne had done before him. 


“God!” 


The Sage of Slabsides 


in the Sunny Southland 


JOHN BURROUGHS 
“The Sage of Slabsides”’ 


HALL I ever forget the morning, just a year 
S ago, that John Burroughs, a basket in one hand 
and a hand bag in the other, walked up from 

the train to my house? 

His eyes caught a glimpse of every bird on the 
ground, in the trees, and in the air above, and he 
would rejoice saying: “I hear the thrasher some- 
where!” “There is a robin!” “How many jays you 
have down here!” “There is a tree in full bloom; 
it looks like one of the plums!” These bits of natu- 
ral history made him feel at home, and as if he were 
among his neighbors. Every flower seemed to be a 
revelation and an inspiration to him, and his very 
love for them proved a great inspiration to me. He 
noted with special emphasis that our Spring in Geor- 
gia is at least a month earlier than theirs in New 
fork. The weather was ideal while Mr. Burroughs 
was here, and, as a result of this, he would often, 
while walking in the late afternoon, speak of the 
saffron sky and of the season it foretold. 

When urged to feel at ease, he would reply: “I 
want to invite my soul; just walk around and take 
things easy. I like to saunter around.” It is re- 
markable to see how vitally all objects of natural 
history affect him now, and he 72 years of age. They 
seem to be a part of him. Go to Nature with him 
and you will be specially impressed with his remark- 
able keenness of perception, and ability to read and 
enjoy the ‘fine print and foot notes’. He looks into 
the secrets of Nature and interprets them. He goes 
to the woods because he loves to go. When he re- 
turns he tells, in his essays, just what he saw and 
felt. In the evenings his conversations lead up to 
these things, and the philosophy of natural history. 
He will be found putting two and two together to 
make four, and of course when he finds that some 
other writer on these matters makes five out of two 
and two, he knows it and is ready to challenge it. 

Few men are more prominently before the Amer- 


Being a Vivid Account of the Visit of John 


Burroughs to Georgia Just a Year Ago 


ican world of letters at this time than John Bur- 
roughs, and any incident in his life interests a great 
many people. He has long been considered the Dean 
of American Nature writers, and his essays for the 
past few years have been drift- 
ing toward human interests. 
Now, he is working out a com- 
plete system of philosophy about 
human and animal life, and is at 
the same time, in a certain sense, 
a check upon our present crop of Nature writers. 
No time in the history of any literature has the ten- 
dency been so strong to exaggerate about every-day 
occurrences, as it is at this time among American 
Nature writers to tell incredible stories about our 
remaining wild animals and birds. It is this un- 
warranted tendency that brings forth from Mr. Bur- 
roughs such essays as “Real and Sham Natural His- 
tory”, or “The Credible and Incredible in Nature”. 
Under normal conditions, he is a calm, peaceful 
prophet of Nature, but try to perpetrate upon the 
reading public such stories as I have suggested 
above, and he buckles on his sword and goes forth to 
set straight the crooked paths. 

The difference in the time of printing the books is 
not greater than the difference in the nature of the 
contents of Wake Robin (1867), and Ways of Na- 
ture (1905). The former is the plain and simple 
record of the observations of an enthusiastic lover of 
Nature, while the latter goes into animal psychology 
and natural philosophy, without showing any loss of 
enthusiasm manifested in the first. 


The Sage’s Trip Through South 


His visit through the South during the Winter and 
early Spring of 1908 is rather significant, especially 
among his literary and Nature-lover friends. It is 
another evidence of his determination to understand 
Nature under all conditions, and removes far from 
us the idea that he is a local figure like Thoreau or 
White. 

When it was known that Mr. Burroughs intended 
to spend part of the Spring of 1908 traveling through 
the South, and visiting in Florida, nothing seemed 
more fitting than to have him stop in Georgia. This 
he consented to do, and was with us a week begin- 
ning March 4th. As soon as he consented to visit 
in Georgia, an effort was made to have him meet 
“Uncle Remus”, and Mr. Harris was invited to call 
on Mr. Burroughs and eat a possum dinner with him, 
but on account of sickness that finally got the better 
of Mr. Harris and caused his death July 3rd, also on 
account of business details during the combining of 
The Home Magazine with Uncte Remvs’s MAGAZINE, 
the two men did not meet. In expressing his regrets, 
“Uncle Remus” wrote of his debt and relation to Mr. 
Burroughs as follows: 

“There is not in the wide world a man whom I 
would rather meet than John Burroughs. He is the 
only man in the country who is living the ideal life. 


I have just been re-reading 
his essay on Walt Whitman, 
and I feel closer to him than 
ever. There are some de- 
tails of the deal with the 
Western Magazine still to 
settle, and I am sorry in- 
deed, not to be able to ac- 
cept your invitation. I 
thank you for thinking of me. Give Mr. Burroughs 
my love. Faithfully yours, 
“JoeL CHANDLER Harris.” 
Both of these men have lived the simple life, and 


By R. J. H. DeLOACH 


yet, “Uncle Remus” thought that “Oom John”, as Mr. 
Roosevelt calls Burroughs, was the only man in the 
country living the ideal life. One thing is evident, 
no man ever enjoyed life more than Mr. Burroughs, 
and as per his own statement, work has been the 
secret of his happiness. “Oh, the blessedness of work,” 
he says, “of life-giving and life-sustaining work! The 
busy man is the happy man; the idle man is the un- 
happy. When you feel blue and empty and discon- 
solate, and life seems hardly worth living, go to work 
with your hands,—delve, hoe, chop, saw, churn, thrash, 
anything to quicken the pulse and dispel the fumes. 
The blue devils can be hoed under in less than a 
half hour.” 

This, he goes on to say, is his own experience, and 
therefore he has always found something to do. Not 
many days ago he wrote: “I have recently got to 
work again and hope to keep at it.” And he will keep 
at it as long as life shall last. 

Mr. Burroughs was teaching when his first essay 
was accepted and printed in the Atlantic Monthly, 
November, 1860. He continued teaching till 1863, 
when he went to Washington City to enlist in the 
army, but finding many objections to such a life, 
he entered the Treasury Department in January, 1864. 
Here he served in various capacities, and finally be- 
came chief of the organization division of the Comp- 
troller of Currency. In 1873, he resigned to become 
receiver of a bank in Middletown, N. Y. He was 
afterwards made bank examiner in the Eastern part 
of New York state, which position he held till 1885. 
Since then he has relied on his writings and his fruit 
farm for a living. 

He has always been an optimist, and at 72 years of 
age—he was born April 3, 1837, on a small farm amid 
the Catskills at Roxbury, New York—is full of sun- 
shine. In religious belief he is a fatalist. He is 
willing to bide his time fearlessly, for his portion. 
His experience is largely a home experience, though 
he has been to England twice, to Alaska once, and to 
the island of Jamaica. These visits have each been 
the inspiration for several essays. His literary work 
has always been a labor of love, and with these few 
exceptions, together with several short papers on men 
and literature, his essays have been the outgrowth of 
his contact with Nature up on the Hudson River and 
around Washington City. His books number fifteen 
volumes of essays and one volume of poems. Since 
the recent school of Nature fakers has come so prom- 
inently into public notice, his mind has shown re- 
markable activity in his efforts to hold Nature writers 
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Mr. Burroughs at the Georgia Experiment Station 


to the truth. Only a few years ago he added some - 


land over the mountain to his estate, and in a beau- 
tiful rich valley, about a mile from Riverby, he has 
built with his own hands out of rough bark-covered 
slabs, his rustic retreat called “Slabsides”. For sev- 
eral years he has spent part of his time in this primi- 
tive-looking house, which he says was built because he 
wished to get back to Nature. Many books and pe- 
riodicals are in this sylvan home, and its owner has 
often spent days at a time there, communing with 
Nature, and taking notes on the return of Spring, the 
songs of new bird visitors, and the ways of wood 
folks. Nothing has ever made so deep an impression 
on the writer as the sight of Mr. Burroughs in and 
around “Slabsides”. 

No man of the century has put himself in an atti- 
tude to get more out of life than Burroughs. His 
peace of mind and satisfaction with life as he finds 
it and makes it, are largely responsible for his power 
as a writer. No one can read his sane, wholesome 
truths about Nature, men, and literature, without 
growing better and more satisfied with life, and more 
resigned to the ways of the Powers that be. 

Most of what follows is the result of conversations 
in the evenings with Mr. Burroughs on natural his- 
tory, literature and people, the three things about 
which he talks very freely when you know him. The 
first evening he was with us, the discussion led to his 
recent essay, “The Divine Soil”, and he, with a soul 
full of this interesting subject, went into the matter 
at length, giving his idea of Man and Nature, of the 
possible age of the earth, and the gradual wearing 
away of the continents. As well as I remember, 
he said: 

“It will take only about 6,000,000 years—a brief 
period in the history of creation—for all the conti- 
nents to wear away, at the present rate. In trying 
to indicate what is meant by the long periods of time 
that it has taken for Nature to reach the present 
stage of development, one author used this figure: 
that it had existed and had been forming as long as it 
would take to wear away the Alps Mountains by 
Sweeping across them with a thin veil once every 
thousand years. 

“What progress man is making upon the earth! At 
the present rate, he will soon be able to harness the 
winds, the waves of the sea and even the tide waters. 
He will store up electricity in batteries to be used 
at his will. All these things will become necessary 
when the population grows out of proportion to our 
present resources. No doubt man’s progress will be 
as great in the future as it has been in the past, and 
just what he will be found doing when all the present 
supplies of Nature are exhausted, no one can tell. 
One thing becomes evident, he will learn to use much 
of the energy that is now lost. Necessity will soon 
become the mother of many inventions. 

“The largeness of the Universe has always been a 
subject of much thought for me. I like to think that 
we are making our voyage on such a large scale. The 
Heaven and Hell that we used to hear so much about 
are no longer considered the one up and the other 
down. There is no up nor down in Nature, except 
relative to our own earth. These old myths came 
down from man’s early history on the earth. The 
farthest visible star so many million times a million 
miles away is only a short distance in infinite space, 
from which we could doubtless see as much further, 
and as many more worlds as we now see from our old 
earth. I like Whitman because his largeness puts 
one in tune with Nature in the larger sense. No 
other poet with which I am acquainted, gives one 
such large and wholesome views about the world in 
which we live.” 

On the following evening, which was the evening of 


March 5th, Mr. Burroughs en- 
tered fully into a discussion of 
Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman. 
His conversation ran about as 
follows: 

“Thoreau was somewhat eccen- 
tric and did not reach a large 
class of people like Emerson, who 
always savored of youth, and 
stimulates all who read him. 
Thoreau was original, however, 
and his books breathe the breath 
of real things. Whitman was 
larger than Thoreau, and encom- 
passed the whole world, instead 
of a little nook of the woods like 
Walden Pond. He used to break- 
fast with us on Sunday mornings 
when we lived in Washington, and 
he never reached our house on 
time for meals. Mrs. Burroughs 
would fret and worry and get hot 
while the breakfast would get 
cold. One moment she would be 
at the door looking down the 
street, another she would be fan- 
ning with her apron, wishing that 
man would come on. Presently, 
Walt could be seen, and he would 
swing off the car, whistling as if 
a week was before him in which 
to get to his breakfast. To have him in our home 
was a great pleasure to us. He always brought sun- 
shine and a robust, vigorous nature. Once Mrs. Bur- 
roughs had prepared an extra good meal, and Walt 
seemed to enjoy it more than usual. After eating 
most heartily he smiled, saying: ‘Mrs. Burroughs 
knows how to appeal to the stomach as Mr. Burroughs 
does to the mind.’ I often saw him on the front of a 
horse car riding up the streets of Washington. Far 
down the street, before I could see his face, his white 
beard and hair could be seen distinctly. He usually 
rode with one foot upon the front railing, and was 
with Peter Doyl, a popular cab driver, oftener than 
he was with any one else. Doyl was a large Irishman 
with much native wit, and was a favorite of Whit- 
man’s. a 


“The Atlantic is my favorite of American periodi- 
cals, and I like to see my papers printed in it. It 
seems always to hold to a very high standard of ex- 
cellence. I remember well when the magazine was 
launched in November of 1857. I was teaching at the 
time, and having purchased a copy, in the town in 
which I was teaching, I returned home and remarked 
to Mrs. Burroughs that I liked the new magazine very 
much and thought it had come to stay. Somehow, 
the contents made me feel assured of its success, I 
was married in September before the magaizne ap- 
peared in November. My first essay was printed in 
the Atlantic in November of 1860, three years after 
it had been launched. I was very proud, indeed, when 
I had received the magazine and found my own work 
in print in it. The essay was “Expression” and was 
purely Emersonian. Now I knew it would never do 
for me to keep this up,if I hoped for great success. 
This essay was so like Emerson, that it fooled Lowell, 
the editor of the Atlantic, and Mr. Hill, the Rheto- 
rician, who quoted a line from it giving Emerson as 
the author. (Here Mr. Burroughs laughed.) You 
know, it was not customary to sign names to articles 
written for periodicals in those days. I was so much 
worried about this Emersonian mask that I resolved 
to lay it off. So I began to write of things that I 
knew about, such as 
birds and flowers, the 
weather and all out- 
door Nature. I soon 
found that I had hit 
upon my- feet, that I 
had found my own. 

“The title of my first 
book was ‘Notes on 
Walt Whitman as Poet 
and Person’, and was 
published in 1867. Later 
I wrote a book on 
‘Whitman: A Study’. 
Since I first turned at- 
tention to Whitman, he 
has never released hold* 
upon me. I found a 
more wholesome air in 
his than in any other 
poetry, and when I met 
him and learned to love 
him, his attractive per- 
sonality strengthened 
my love for his writ- 
ings. He is the one 
mountain in our Ameri- 
can Literary Land- 
scape. There are some 
beautiful hills. 

“I don’t seem to be in 
a mood to write poetry. 
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One cannot write when he thinks to do so. He must 
have a deep consciousness of his message, if he would 
say something that will hold water. Probably I shall 
find my muse again some day; I don’t know. 

“I have always been a lover of the farm. I am a 
man of the soil. I enjoyed the smell of that manure, 
as we passed up the road to-day. It recalled my 
early days when I used to put it out on the farm. 
Anything that savors of the farm and of farm life 
is pleasant to me. Nothing makes me happier than 
my annual visits back to my old home in the Catskills. 
When Mrs. Burroughs and I decided to buy a home 
and move away from Washington, I could not decide 
just .where would be best for us to settle, so we 
thought to get near New York and at the same time 
as near the old home as possible. We have enjoyed 
our life at Riverby very much, and it is convenient 
in every way. We have a great many visitors, and 
like to see them come. 

“At this time we have no great writer, but many 
who use pretty English. They seem to have no great 
message. Stedman wrote well, but his essays always 
savored too much of the mid-night oil. They read as 
if the best of his energy had been spent in something 
else, and the tired mid-night hours turned to literary 
work. They are not fresh like Lowell’s essays. I do 
not think anything he wrote has lasting qualities with 
the possible exception of two or three poems. Aldrich 
wrote sweet verse, but it is sweet in the sense that a 
peach or a plum is sweet. It has no fast colors. 
Trowbridge is one of our best present-day writers, 
and much of his work will be unknown to the’ next 
generation. He is a man of attractive personality and 
exceptionally pleasing manners. Mrs. Burroughs and 
I have, for a long time, enjoyed his friendship. As 
for my own writings, I sometimes wonder just how 
they have affected people, and what my life has 
meant. I have always hoped that some would be 
helped by my books. A short time ago, I had a letter 
from a preacher in the upper part of New York 
state, who had just finished a book on ‘The Gospel 
of Christ’, and he asked me if I would write a book 
on ‘The Gospel of Nature’. After I received the 
letter and began to think about the matter, I was 
much perplexed as to whether there is a gospel of 
Nature. I have since then written something along 
the line suggested, but I do not know whether it will 
ever appear in print. It is always interesting to 
have suggestions from any one about what I should 
write. Writing is more a product of the soul than 
of the will. 

“I once asked President Roosevelt what he would 
do when he left the White House. He replied quickly: 
‘Oh, Pll find plenty to do. Don’t you worry about 
that? And he will find plenty to do. He is a man of 
intense activity and will always be happiest when he 
is busiest. I admit that he takes large liberties as 
the executive of the nation, but he is a natural leader 
and controller of men. When he sets his head to do a 
thing, he keeps digging away till it is done. He is 
full of resources, I have just received a letter from 
him consenting to be interviewed by my friend, Wil- 
liam Bayard Hale. Hale is a good man, and will give 
a most reliable account of his visit to the White 
House.” 

John Burroughs, who is destined to be called “the 
good gray naturalist”, is a man who enters freely into 
the life of those who admire him and his writings. 
Recently it was my delight to read and discuss one 
of his short poems, “The Return”, with Mrs. Bur- 
roughs, and this being one of my favorite poems, I 
could not resist the temptation to remark that Mr. 
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The Sage watching the waters splash over the rocks five miles west of Experiment Station 
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Mr. Piffle’s Ghosts 


How Swinburne, Possessing His Own Astral Body, Smashed 


He compared it with the facsimile 


E drifted into the news room of the Daily Call 
H on the ebb tide of a billowy jag early one 
morning and asked for the city editor. That 
personage had gone home. In a minute 
more the presses would begin to grind out the last 
edition and the few remaining copy-readers and re- 
porters would also leave. So no one paid any par- 
ticular attention to Professor Piffle—which was the 
name that got tacked onto him later. He persisted, 
and as one of the other reporters and myself climbed 
into our overcoats and started out he hiccoughed a 
repetition of his request. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I do not mean to detain you 
long—but if you do not listen to me, I believe you 
will always regret it.” 

He came nearer and lifted an eager white face, 
out of which there stuck a bulbous nose as a red 
rock sticks out of a snow drift. “I have in my 
pocket documentary evidence that absolutely proves 
the existence of spirit communication.” His voice 
sank to an impressive whisper; he looked around with 
a. mysterious air. “Think of it,” he said, “proof— 
documentary proof !—of the immortality of the soul!” 
-Stray drunks, cranks with inventions, decayed eager 
gentlemen with proof in their pockets concerning 
anything and everything since the flood, are not nov- 
elties around newspaper offices. But this one was 
plainly down and out. He was thinly clad for the 
winter weather, the moisture from his eyes was trick- 
ling into his white beard, and he was shaking as the 
drink died out of him. So when Brown, the other 
reporter, suggested that it might not be a bad idea 
to get him something hot before we turned him loose, 
I acquiesced. We led him into a little all-night lunch 
room, fed him, and told him to produce his ghosts. 

_“Psychic phenomena,” he began, “have always 
attracted me. But for a long time I hesitated to 
believe in the genuineness of spirit communication 
because of the trivial character of the messages re- 
ceived from the other world. It did not seem plausible 
to me that the spirit of one of the world’s leaders in 
thought, for instance, would care to engage in such 
irrelevant and unimportant conversation as is sup- 
posed to be carried on through the vehicle of the 
ordinary medium. It occurred to me that the fault 
must be, at least partly, with the average profes- 
sional psychic. Coleridge’s ideas, for instance, passing 
through the vehicle of an inferior mind, would of 
necessity take on the tinge and quality of that lower 
mind. But if a person quite capable of appreciating 
Coleridge possessed also the psychic susceptibility of 
the well-developed medium, then Coleridge’s spirit 
might be able to communicate with the visible world 
in a manner so strongly characteristic that the ques- 
tion of identity would be proved—the personality 
would show for itself, and all doubt as to the gen- 
uineness of spirit communication, and therefore all 
doubt of the immortality of the soul, would be put 
at an end forever.” 

“Hearken to those college words!” said Brown, 
who is a sporting writer. 

And indeed, the contrast between this man’s 
appearance and his precise and stilted phraseology 
was sharp enough to astonish any one. Few people 
—and very happily!—have the habit of talking like 
text-books. And that this bedraggled waif should do 
so could not but set us wondering from what pedantic 
pedestal he had fallen. 

“Working on this theory,” went on the chalk-white 
gentleman, ignoring Brown’s interruption with the 
patient manner of a college instructor, “I have 
obtained surprising—conclusive!—results; although I 
have myself had to become a medium to do so, These 


I intend to give to the 
world.” He fumbled in his 
pocket, produced a piece of 
paper, and leaned toward 
us impressively, “Do either 
of you happen to be familiar with the handwriting of 
Edgar Allen Poe?” The nays had it. 

“Or with his poetry itself?” 

We said we thought maybe we could tell it from 
that of Wallace Irwin. ? 

“Last night,” said the psychic, solemnly, unfolding 
the paper, “the spirit of Edgar Allen Poe took pos- 
session of my mortal tenement, guided my hand, and 
wrote this.” 

Poe’s ghost had written: 


Pictures by 


The sibylline lips of the lilies 

They quivered with whispers of death, 
The leaves of the lilies lisp’d ever 

Their secrets of love and of death; 
And Sylvia said: “Let us leave them! 

I hate our sad gardens that whisper 
Forever how Death conquers Love!— 

Let us west to the regions of Hesper, 
Where the skies are all golden above 

Those seas where the scattered isles rest 

Like to stars on the firmament’s breast,— 
Hand in hand to the flushed realms of Hesper 

Afar in the limitless West!” 


Hand in hand then we threaded the shadows 

That our somber towers threw on the sward, 
And we passed ’neath the plumes of the cypress 

That mourned the flowers dead on the sward; 
We avoided the javelin music, 

(Edged with fire like the arrows of moonlight) 
That the vengeful lutes flung as we fled; 

And we laughed for a space, laved in noonlight, 
Until Sylvia saddened and said: 

“Here is freedom and sunshine and mirth, 

But my heart is oppressed by the dearth 
Of that music we fled from, that music 

That voiced all the pangs of the earth.” 


Then I smiled at my love and I told her: 
“Mirth and beauty must still dwell apart, 
For the song that is ultimate music 
Is struck from the strings of the heart.” 
Then Sylvia fell into silence, 
And I followed her back to our garden, 
And we paused by our cypresses, mute, 
With a look like a plea for pardon; 
And soft from the shadows a lute 
Faltered forth: “Oh thy spirits were laid 
A blessing, a curse—and a shade— 
Love of Beauty, and Sorrow, her sister, 
And these thou shalt never evade.” 


“It is evident,” said Brown, who is at times sadly 
irreverent, “that nothing has happened to cheer Eddie 
up, since he passed over.” But I could see that he 
was Slightly impressed, nevertheless. An idea 
seemed to have hit him. “Professor Piffle,” 
he demanded, “how often can you produce?” 

“Sir?” asked the Professor, in surprise. 

“How long between trances? How fre- 
quently do your ghosts lay?” replied Brown. 

“If my health were better,” said the Pro- 
fessor, “I would have no hesitation 
in guaranteeing to become the 
medium, at least three times a 
week, for the expression of 
some literary man who has 
passed over, now that I have 
found out how to establish the 
proper conditions. But it is 
very trying to my nervous 
system, as you may well 
imagine. Indeed, I have 
lately been compelled to re- 
sist the tendency to enter 
the trance state, rather than 
to encourage it. For now 
that the poets’ ghosts have 
found out about me,” he went on, 
with a touch of modest pride, “they 
are simply clamoring — actually 
quarreling !—in order to”— 

“In order to beat each other to 
it, eh?” finished Brown. “I tell you 
what you do, Professor Piffle; you 
let us have this Poe poem and meet 
us here at noon to-morrow.” 


By DON MARQUIS .. 


N =~ a Plot to Make Poet-Spirits Contribute Verse to a Magazine 


“And this,” said Brown, 
walked away to- 
gether “is where we ask 
the Wimble Worm. He'll 
know about it. Hes not 
only a poet, but he’s one of those pishic things also— 
although I do hate to let him in on anything that 
may turn out to be a real story.” 


RIF DEAN 


PERCIVAL WIMBLE—always referred to 
e alliteratively as “The Wimble Worm” by my 
friend Brown—is a young man of our acquaintance 
who occasionally gets small dove-colored poems of 
his own published in the New Thought magazines. 
His eyes are a little weak, he wears a windsor tie, 
and looks the part. C. Percival is not a newspaper 
man, but a journalist. He hopes to live to see the 
day when American journalism will be freed from 
many of the Debasing Influences which now surround 
it, pay less attention to Crime and the frivolities of 
the Vulgar Rich, and become a More Vital, More 
Dignified, More Literary, and More Spiritually Up- 
lifting kind of Journalism. I heard him say so myself 
one day. While C. Percival is waiting for all that 
to happen the managing editor gives nim eight dollars 
a week to keep the cut-room in order and lets him 
do a musical criticism or an article of advice to young 
mothers now and then. When Brown and I showed 
C. Percival the verses next day and asked him if 
they were in Poe’s handwriting he rose solemnly to 
the importance of the occasion. You would have 
thought he had been getting a personal note from Poe 
every day for the last ten years, and he wound up 
by saying in a mystified way, after comparing it with 
a facsimile, that it seemed absolutely genuine to him. 
When we told him how we had come by it he was 
struck in his psychic quarters; he hesitated not a 
moment in the twilight zone of healthy skepticism, 
but grabbed the paper again and began to go on 
over it like a tabby that has discovered a patch of 
cat-nip. 

We pulled off a seance that night, or rather about 
three the next morning after we were through work, 
in Brown’s room, and C. Percival was one of us. 
Brown and I went into that seance scoffers and un- 
believers; we came out of it two-thirds converted to 
spiritualism. And C. Percival Wimble became so 
excited that he had a little Number-Two-sized trance 
on his own hook, and we sent him home all wilted 
and draped over the seat of a cab, like a damp collar, 
about daybreak. 

I have no excuses to offer for the desertion of my 
flippancy about the spiritualistic matter. I believe 
nine people out of ten would have been jarred into 
seriousness, if not belief, just as Brown and I were. 
The expectancy, and the utter darkness on which the 
Professor insisted, and the fluttering excitement of 
C. Percival had some slight effect on us at the start. 
The Professor began with, a little telepathy, some 
ordinary rapping and table-tipping, and a few per- 
sonal messages from departed friends whom C, Per- 


“I do not mean to detain 
you long’ 
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“I ask you for ghosts, and you 
hand me battleships” 


“val recognized at once. Then we'lit the lights again while 
the Professor produced one of the regulation trumpets, 
such as mediums use, after which we bound him hand and 
foot, tied him securely to the chair and put the lights out 
again. Pretty soon the Professor began to quiver, to moan 
and gasp; the table rocked and creaked like a ship at sea, 
and then that trumpet suddenly become animated. 

It jumped about the room like a live thing, touched C. 
Percival on the face, almost caressingly, rapped Brown on 
the knuckles, and then became vocal. One may be as skep- 
tical as one chooses, but such things are calculated to 
startle one, and I have never yet been able to explain them 
to my satisfaction. 

It was Robert Browning who was with us, the voice in 
the trumpet said, and he had come prepared to convince 
unbelievers. As the word “unbelievers” was pronounced the 
big end of the trumpet touched me on the chest so that I 
jumped, Then it swung round and struck Brown across 
the head. And then whatever or whoever was talking 
through that trumpet, slowly, and with very precise accent 
and intonation, recited the following lines: 


“If the fellow would work” (so my friends all say) 
“Hold aloof from life, play the sterner part, 

He might hope to give to the world ere he dies 
Some noblest work of art.” 


So say my friends, the earnest crew, 
Who delve and deny and wince and refrain, 
Who tie themselves down to water and herbs, 
Who measure and mete and abstain. 


But listen, you painters and sculptors, and you 
Who are serfs of the pen, friends of mine: 
I’m less a spendthrift of life than yourselves— 

I spend, and you waste it, in fine; 


For suppose, let us say, that one writes a great book: 
Months of toilsome thought, of travail and pains, 

Why, the life that he had has gone into his book: 
“But,” you cry, “’tis the world that gains!” 


Does it so? Is its gain so great, indeed? 

Was there never a masterpiece written then, 
That failed to carry its message straight 

To the general herd of men? 


O paint me a Hebe or write me a girl 
As full of red blood as my mistress is 

And then, and then only, PU turn from her lips 
To give your Art-Woman a kiss! 


Masters mine, you're in love with a something called “art”, 
But I am in love with the living of life; 

When we quarrel, life and I, I will shut myself up 
And take some cold craft for a wife. 


I have laughed, I have loved, I have eaten and drunk; 
And I count it more thay the songs I’ve wrought 

That, starving or feasting, my faith was still quick, 
And I faced the world, and fought! 


Though I stumble and fall and am beaten to earth, 
Why, God’s in the mire as He is in the dawn !— 
And victor or not, from the fierce lists of life 
I never have flinched nor withdrawn. 


When the seance was over, and we were alone, Brown 


and I tried to scoff a while longer; but it was no use. We 
had been scared; there wasn’t any use trying to deny it; 
and a good scare is one of the most convincing things I| 
know. But pretty soon Brown began to get practical. | 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that since the Professor’s 
ghosts are all literary ghosts, we have stumbled onto a 
good thing. What’s the matter with a magazine, with us| 
as owners, and C. Percival Wimble as editor (since he isn’t | 
fit for anything important and we can’t very well throw 
him out now he’s in on the game) and Shakespeare, Homer, | 
Keats, Milton, Poe and the rest of those old high- | 
browed guys, you know—as steady contributors? It 
would make everything else published look like a 
last year’s almanac, eh, bo? And no pay for con- 
tributors—think of that!—Oh, of course, we’d have 
to see to it that the old man got his food and his \ 
booze and a place to sleep.” V 

And then Brown began to figure out what adver- 
tising rates we ought to charge with a circulation 
of ten million copies monthly. Some people are 
hopelessly materialistic ! 

The next thing we got from the Professor was a 
part of a poem that John Keats started for us, 
but never got a chance to finish. Keats told us he 
wanted it played up along with his “Ode to Melan- 
choly”, “Ode to a Nightingale”, and so forth, as a 
kind of a companion-piece—the Sixth Great Ode, | 
Keats said modestly. He called it an “Ode to thei 
Wingéd Victory”, and it started: 


I | 
What art thou, Wingéd One? What messenger— | 
Sly Hermes daughter by some nymph of earthi— | 
Or hast diviner pinions, fledged to stir | 
Olympian airs alone, that wooed them forth?— 
Say, on the plains by girdled Illion 
Where spiteful gods with nobler mortals strove, | 
All helmeted with rage, hast thou not shone 
Flusht, fierce and foremost in the quarrel of Jove?— 
Or art thou Psyche’s sister? Or didst run 
All rosy down the slopes of gold 
Ere yet Apollos self, the Sun?— 
What herald art thou, Wingéd One? 
For I am plagued half mad with questionings, 
And hinted meanings thou dost still withhold 
Beneath the shadowy splendor of thy wings! 


II 


‘Is thine intent plum’d towards the eager West? 
Or those dim temples of the dreaming East 
Wherein the monstrous sculptures still attest 
Man’s birth from mingling Deity and Beast? 
Thy tense and quivering wings, O mystery, 
Court the wild exultation of what flight 
Above what vast wind-levelled wastes of sea, 
Through moaning caverns of what moonless night? 
Or didst thy strained and tiptoe sense descry 
Dusk Egypt’s spirit vanish from the sky 
In flights of trailing sphinxes etched upon 
The gold entablature of Dawn? 
Or didst thou bear some word from laughing Greece 
Back to old dying Babylon 
Of new gods risen from the purple seas? 
What message, Wingéd One? 


But if John knew he never told us; he never got any 
farther than that. 

For it was just then that Thomas Carlyle began to show 
his dog-in-the-manger nature, and rude, coarse sense of 
humor. 

He said Keats was all rot, to begin with; and then 
he formed the regular habit of grabbing the phone away 
from a poet in mid-spasm, and belching out a series of the 
most cutting criticisms on the poor fellow’s work. He | 
refused either to write anything for us himself, or to let 
anyone else write anything. 

“Anyhow,” said C. Percival Wimble, reading over the 
Keats stanzas with tears in his eyes, “it is a beautiful 
fragment! It is like a broken chalice of chalcedony, 
chiselled out of—” 

“Chiselled out!” broke in Brown. “Exactly! If that 
fellow Carlyle doesn’t quit butting in were chiselled out 
of millions! Without you learn to do it, Percy,” he added, | 
with a note of hope in his voice, “so we can get the good- 
humored ones to talking through your hat while this Carlyle 
ghost has his foot on old man Piffle’s wire. If we had two 
pishics going at the same time he couldn’t block both of 
them, could he?” | 

“Heaven forbid!” said C. Percival Wimble, in alarm. | 
And indeed, after the first couple of seances that mild man- | 
nered youth could no longer be trusted to be present. | 
Percival was not a strong person physically, and excitement 
always sent him shaking to the tea-urn, 

The worst part of it was that we knew there was a lot 
of good work going on that we couldn’t get hold of ot A 


account of Carlyle. We had Charles Dickens busy finish- 

ing up the “Mystery of Edwin Drood”, Shakespeare, having | M 
been stung to the quick by some of the strictures of Bernard | 

Shaw and determined to make good, was engaged on a| 
modern problem play for us, and Walter Scott and Alex- | 
ander Dumas were collaborating on a historical romance. | 
We had on hand some half dozen stories and as many more | 
poems, but not enough to justify us in beginning publi- | sť 
cation; besides these there were any number of fragments. | 
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When youeat 
Uneeda Biscuit 
you taste some- 
thing delight- 
fully different 
from common 
soda crackers. 


The difference 
begins with bet- 
ter baking of 
best materials, 
in the greatest, 
cleanest baker- 
ies in the world, 


built expressly 
to bake 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Thedifference 


is protected and 
preserved for 
you by the only 
package in the 
world that effec- 
tively retains 
freshness and 
excludesalldust 
and moisture. 
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Indeed, the Professor only gave us one complete poem after 
Carlyle’s interference. Brown brought it to me one day, 


and it read: 


Weep we that all is over?— 
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When we found the place where the Professor lived his 
landlady was just putting him out. He had broken terribly 
even in the two months since we had known him. He sat 
down on the curb-stone and took the Swinburne poem, and 
looked at it in a puzzled fashion. He-said he had never 


Nay, welcome brusque November 
That shall with whirled snows cover 
Our passion’s ashen ember! 
For what should we do fretting 
Our souls into regretting? 
Since license for forgetting 
Time lends to every lover, 
Why mourn or why remember? 


’*Twas Springtime more than you, dear, 
That set my pulses leaping! 

Could the rose outlast the rue, dear, 
Could worn Love keep from sleeping, 

Could waking crown youth’s dreaming, 

_ Could life confirm love’s seeming, 

May’s tints be ever gleaming, 

Could your ideals come true, dear, 
My vows were worth the keeping! 


Still young enough for stealing 

All raptures from our playtime, 
Yet not too young for feeling 

How dusk must follow daytime!— 
That cyme wight, the reason, 
Surviving passion’s treason 
Cries out ’twas but the season 
That set our senses reeling: 

Not love, but merely Maytime! 


You would prolong the space of 
Our dying love’s insistence? 


seen it before. 


“Why, you brought it around to my room yesterday 
morning,” said Brown. Then Brown pulled out from his 
pocket a bunch of manuscripts—all that we had received 
from the Professor—and shook them in his face: “I sup- 
pose you have never seen any of these before, either?” 


he said, 


And very placidly the Professor told him that such was 


indeed the case. 


We were thunderstruck. We had seen— 


seen with our own eyes and heard with our own ears— 
the Professor extract that very same literature out of the 
spirit world. We told him so. 

“I am not able to follow you,” said the Professor. “I 
am not a medium at all, although I do seem to remember,” 
here he puckered up his brow and seemed to be making a 
great effort, “I do seem to remember a series of psychic 
experiments which I abandoned some time since. But I am 
more essentially a physicist.” 

And then he told us. He was an inventor, he said, and 
just now he was engaged in working out an arrangement 
by which battleships could be made invisible to an enemy. 

“You're crazy!” muttered Brown, “and you're ringing 


in a new one on us! PI tell you what you are. You’re 
a fake! I ask you for ghosts, and you hand me battle- 
ships! Is that any way to treat a man that’s been grub- 
staking you for two months?” 


We never saw the Professor but once after that. We 
never knew much of his story; and where he got the verses | 
from always remained a mystery. We really should have 
looked after him better. 


Strive to make strong each trace of 
It’s warm one month’s existence? 


Let be the veiled hereafter! 


Nor dream that May shall waft her 
Joys on with wings of laughter 
Till Winter feels the grace of 

A strange lost Spring’s persistence. 


Time holds all life for debtor; 

Death pays Time what Life borrows; 
Time knoweth no man’s fetter, 

Stays not for joys nor sorrows; 
No one may hold nor drive him, 
No chains nor bonds may gyve him, 
No lives nor loves survive hin— 


And so light loves are better, 


Light loves that seek no morrows! 


Then thanks to whatsoever 


High powers through shifting seasons 


Unbind and bind and sever, 


Unheeding mortal reasons:— 
Thanks for the dead old pleasures, 
Thanks for the next spring’s treasures, 

~ New songs, new loves, new measures— 


But we go freed forever 


From mutual ties and treasons! 


“The Professor had Swinburne do that for us,” said 


Brown, “and it listens good to me.” 


“Swinburne?” I said. “When did he die?” 
We asked C. Percival Wimble, and that bard assured 
us that Swinburne wasn’t dead at all; he was still doing 


business at the old stand. 


“What’s the answer then?” said Brown. “Does Swin- 
burne think he’s dead? Or what? TIl see the Professor 


about this!” 


I 
In a fair old convent garden 
Over the Mexic sea, 
There grew, and bloomed and fruited, 
Many a shrub and tree. 


II 
The gentle Sisters planted there 
The flowers each loved best, 
And one had a bed of lilies, 
Fairer than all the rest. 


III 
"Twas the little Sister Dolores, 
A happy child, and gay; 
Among her flowers she prattled 
One pleasant Summer day: 


IV 
“If I should die in the Winter, 
Dear Sisters, from this bed 
I pray you dig a lily-root, 
And plant it at my head. 


NUN-LILIE 


For even if he was cracked— | 
even if his brain was a scrap-heap where many broken ideas | 


were piled in jumbled confusion—he was harmless. He 
was harmless, he was kind-hearted, he was always the gen- 
tleman; and often I have reproached myself that my atti- 
tude towards him was one of flippant patronage. Rather 
should I have tried to comprehend—and sympathize, 

One morning he was picked out of a snow-drift by the | 
police, half-frozen, and taken to the hospital. We learned 
then that he had once been an instructor in a Southern 
university, but had left the college years before, as a| 
consequence of some trouble that no one could give us 
any definite information about, and had been a wanderer 
ever since. | 

We went to the hospital to see him, and it was a very | 
different Professor from the one we had known that we 
saw. For he was sane, and his eyes were clear; he looked 
like a man who had just awakened out of a long, uneasy 
dream. He did not know us, but he seemed to be grateful 
that any one should visit him. He was propped up in bed, 
and was reading to himself from a little Latin book, and 
after greeting us he went on reading aloud, and as if read- 
ing to us. He paused, and smiled at us. 

“What does it mean, Professor?” I asked him, for he 
seemed to expect that we should say something. And he 
thought a while, and then translated it: 


“O all too trustful of the smiles of sky 
And ocean, on an unknown shore, and naked, 
Palinurus, shalt thou lie—” 


He repeated over and over again, “on an unknown 
shore,” “on an unknown shore.”. And then a queer thing 
happened. He sat up straight in bed; he lifted his head 
proudly; he looked right through the wall of the ward at 
something we could not see, and spoke in a firm, clear voice. 
“Mr. President, and gentlemen of the faculty,” he said, “I 
am not guilty of these charges!” And he fell back dead. 


| 


Written by ANNE McQUEEN 


Vill 


’*Twas on the Easter morning bright, 
The lily-stalk did bloom, 

And all about the grave was shed 
A wondrous sweet perfume. 


W 

“And, when the flowers bloom again, 
Come to my grave and see— 

Each lily-bell upon its stalk IX 
Will greetings bring from me!” Came forth the nuns from convent walls 
When matin-bells did ring— 

And, “look,” they said, “the lily-bells 
Our Sister’s greetings bring!” 


VI 
Lo, when the Winter came again, 
Our Lord reached down His hand, 
And little Sister Dolores X 
Led to a happy land! And, when they reached her grave I wis 
They saw a lovely sight: 


VII Each lily nodded on its stem 
The idle words she spoke that day A nun, in hood of white! 


The nuns did not forget— 
One root from off the lily bed XI 
Upon her grave they set. Thus, on the grave of Dolores, 
(In an old tale ’tis told) 
Nun-lilies first their quaint surprise 
Of petals did unfold, 
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SPRY AT 64 


Keeps Well and Active on Postum. 


Postum does one good because it is 
made of elean hard wheat and contains 
no drug or other harmful substance. 

“My husband always had his coffee 
twice a day—thought he could not do 
without it,’ writes a N. Y. woman. 
“About twelve years ago he began to 
have bad spells. 

“His head felt queer, was dizzy and sick 
at his stomach. The doctor would come, 
and prescribe for biliousness but medi- 
cines gave no permanent relief. 

“In a short time the same old spells 
would return. This went on for years, 
until we dreaded these spells and feared 
he would become an invalid. 

“A friend to whom we told this expe- 
rience said it was coffee. He had been 
the same way and stopped drinking 
coffee and got well by change to well- 
made Postum. 

“He told us to be sure to make it 

right, according to directions on pkg. 
Now we like Postum as well as coffee, 
and I can’t remember when my hus- 
band has had a sick day. 
» “Those bad spells are a thing of the 
past. He is 64, works every day and is 
as spry as a boy. We have been using 
Postum a year and a half and are glad 
to have a delicious drink which does not 
injure us as coffee did.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY 
Connected with INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
Fort St., West, Detroit, Mich. Seventh Year—1909 


Correspondence Course 
in Higher Accounting 


Now completely revised and comprising 
Preliminary Bookkeeping, Cost Account- 
ing, Systematizing and Higher Ac- 
counting—taught completely in 12 lessons. 


Are you willing to fill a responsible ition as an Ac- 

in the Connect ae are you satis- 

fied to just plod along as an ordinary bookkeeper? 

The demand for thoroughly trained and educated 
office men is always greater than the supply. 


Opportunity is Knocking Right Now at Your Door 


WHY PUT OFF or delay any longer the acquisi- 
tion wpm horg ate knowledge of the principles and 
practice of the most influential of all professions, 
and the most profitable too? 

HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY—To master the prin- 
ciples, which are so essential to the success of every 
Business, does not mean that you must put in sev- 
eral years of hard, dry study, nor does it mean that 
your earnings must stop for one minute. 

A FEW HOURS of spare time spent in interesting 
study of The Individual Home Study Course in Higher Ac- 
counting will equip anyone renege, | a Common 
School education for the positions which are now 
seeking men to fill. 

We want you to write for our catalog, which will be 
sent to you FREE without any obligation on your 
part to take the course. In this catalog we tell 
on the many exclusive advantages and features 
o 


The Individual Home Study Course in Higher Accounting 

This course in the revised form of study of 12 meaty les 
sons, interesting from every viewpoint, is without question 
the strongest Correspondence Course now being offered to 
the student. 

THE BUSINESS LIBRARY, which is sent to all students 
with the first lesson includes the Magnificent Revised Edi- 
tion of the American BUSINESS AND ACCOUNTING ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA of Six Volumes, One Vol. Throne’s 20th Cen 
Bookkeeping and Business Practice, One Vol. Essentials of 
Business Law and A HANDSOMELY BOUND VOLUME of 
the twelve complete lessons for review on completion of 
the course, together with numerous valuable text books. 

DO NOT DELAY informing yourself fully on the possi- 

bilities for a betterment of your position. Simply write 

for our catalog today. It costs you nothing to investigate. 


A POEM OF THE EASTERTIDE The International Accountants’ Society 


6 West Fort St., Detroit, Michigan 


FISH 


Drop us a card and we will put you on 
to something with which you can turn 
your neighbor green with envy by catch- 
ing dead loads of them in streams where 
he has become disgusted t to catch 
them the old fashioned way. It’s some- 
thing new and cheap. It catches at all 
seasons—something no other tackle will 
do. It will tickle you to see it catch house 
and musk rats. Illustrated catalogue of 
prices and testimonials for the asking. 


We are sole manufacturers of the celebrated 


Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baskets. Our sale 


covers over 20 states. We pay the freight 
on one dozen or more nets, 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Gzit=-es. 
SALESMANSHIP 


You can be a salesman, increase your power to 
convince others, earn from $1,200 to $10,000 a 
pe Write for my Free Magazine “THE 

ALESMAN” and full details of my correspon- 


; dence course. M tes hold i 
and I can antes En ~ fit od ony 
4 W. R. TROTTER, 18, Kansas City, Mo. 


WHERE applying RENT on PRICE. VISIBLE 
writers or otherwise. Write for Catalog 30. 
WRITER EMP 


ORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., Chicage, Established 1992, 
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Poe at College 


A GLIMPSE OF THE POET’S STUDENT 
DAYS AT PLEASANT CHARLOTTESVILLE 


PY 


PHOTO COPYRIGHT BY R. W. HOLSINGER 


West Range, University of Virginia, in which is the room that was occupied by Edgar Allan Poe. The X shows door 
leading to Poe’s room, No. 13 


M ANY traditions and 
stories of Edgar Allan 
Poe are still current at the 
University of Virginia, at Charlottesville, Va., where he 
was a student. The room which he occupied there has 
recently been fitted up as a Poe Memorial Room; the walls 
have been hung with framed letters and manuscripts of the 
poet, and with pictures of the country round-about Char- 
lottesville where he was wont to ramble, and among the 
other decorations are a large stuffed Raven and a bust 
of Pallas. The room, which will be open to visitors, and 
will be used for the committee meetings of the “Raven 
Society” of the school, is No. 13 on what is called the “West 
Range” of buildings at the University. Over the door is the 
inscription: 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


MDCCCXXVI 
DOMUS PARVA MAGNI POETAE 


The credit for starting the movement to 
turn Poe’s old room into a kind of museum, 
or memorial, is due to the aforesaid Raven 
Society; a college organization five years old, 
composed of such men as have 
worked in some conspicuous way 
to further the best interests of the 
University, whether in athletic, 
literary or religious ways, and of 
such men as show an unusually 
high standard of scholar- 
ship. The location of the 
Poe room on West Range 
is in the second block, con- 
taining rooms Five, Seven, 
Nine, Eleven, Thirteen and 
Fifteen; and in the time 
of Poe this block was pop- 
ularly known as “Rowdy 
Row.” 

An old gentleman liv- 
ing near the University 
until recently, used to tell 
that he could remember 
very vividly the charcoal 
decorations on Poe’s walls, 
and even on the ceiling, 
where he had amused him- 
self by trying to copy an 
interesting plate from an 
English edition of Byron’s 
poems. Poe was very 
proud of his penmanship, 
and was fond of entertain- 


By JAMES BERNARD LYON 


Edgar Allan Poe 
From photograph of bust in the University of Virginia Library 


ing his friends at this time 
by showing them what a 
large number of words he 
could copy on a very small scrap of paper. One story, 
which still goes the rounds at the University, indicates that 
even at that time the originator of so many startling theories 
loved to spring a solemn hoax now and then. One day, so 
the story goes, a friend entered the room to find Poe writing 
busily, with both hands. 

“What are you doing, old man?” asked the friend. 

“What do you think I’m doing? Can’t you see?—I’m 
writing with both hands,” answered Poe. 

“Both hands!” exclaimed the friend. “But how on earth 
can you make any progress in that way?” 

“Easy enough. It is a theory of mine that it is a waste 
of time not to be able to use both hands at the same time. 
Both hands and brain may be trained, with care and atten- 
tion, so that each hand may do 
its full share of work—each hand 
being employed on a separate 
task. It is not really an affair 
of the hands at all, in the last 
analysis, but an affair of the in- 
tellect. I am training my hands 
and brain now so that I can do 
twice as much work as the ordi- 
nary person in a given period of 
time. At the present moment, I 
am writing a poem with my right 
hand; one that I confi- 
dently believe will startle 
the world. And with my 
left hand I am blocking 
out a wonderful story; a 
story which should cap- 
ture thousands of readers. 

“It will only be a 
short time before I will be 
able to take my examina- 
tions in this manner, and 
dispose of two subjects 
simultaneously. It will 
save time, and will give 
hands and brain their full 
duty.” 

There is a tradition to 
the effect that Poe was 
already busy planning and 
outlining and writing some 
of his stories while at the 
University of Virginia; 
and that he used to try 
the effect of his sketches 
on his particular friends 
among the students. Upon 
one particular occasion he 
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—magnificently printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated in colors on plated 
paper, beautifully bound with silk 
cord, deckled edged cover, and 
containing new designs for deco- 
rating every room in the home, 


IT TELLS 


—How to decorate in harmony 
with your woodwork. 


—Why vivid colors are undesirable. 
—How to avoid discords in color. 


—How to make a narrow room 
look wide. 


—How to make a small room look 
large. 


—Why certain colors are more 
Suitable than others for bedrooms. 


—How to stencil a wall. 


—How to get effects in your bath- 
room and kitchen. 


—Why Alabastine is superior to 
wall paper or kalsomine. 


These and many other practical 
suggestions, are given to aid you in 
the beautifying of your home with 


Alabastine is pure, powdered Ala- 
baster and comes ina great variety of 
beautiful tints. It adheres to the wall 
of its own cementing qualities, requir- 
ing no glue or paste, those. disease 
breeders common to kalsomines and 
wall papers. Alabastine is just mixed 
with cold water and applied with a flat 
wall brush. In the absence of an ex- 
perienced decorator, any careful per- 
son can do the work, 


Be sure that your workman brings 
Alabastine in original packages, and 
mixes according to directions. 


Alabastine is very durable, very eco- 
nomical, does not fade, rub nor scale 
off, and its soft, vel vety tints reflect the 
light, making the home bright and 
cheerful. 

Send us 10c in coin or U. S. stamps 
for “Dainty Wall Decorations.” It is 
the best practical book published on 
the subject. 


FREE SAMPLES 


We will gladly send you free some 
samples of Alabastine tints and an in- 
teresting folder telling about what can 
be done with Alabastine. Kindly write 
us today, 


= THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 


561 Grandville Ave, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 


Dept. 371, No. 105 Water Street 
New York City 
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had written a humorous story, the hero of which was named 
“Gaffy”. One of the circle, to which the ambitious young 
man was holding forth, ventured, by way of criticism, to 
suggest that the hero’s name, “Gaffy”, occurred quite too 
many times in the story; and Poe, in a fit of anger at the 
criticism, tossed the tale into the fire. College boys are 
very quick at nicknaming a 
companion, and after that 
Poe was given the nickname 
of “Gaffy”; and he is said 
to have objected to it very 
strenuously. 

It is exceedingly difficult 
to gain any definite knowl- 
edge of just how much 
writing Poe did while at the 
University, but it is very 
probable that he was doing 
a deal of planning and 
brooding, and without doubt 
he gathered many of his im- 
pressions from the country 
and the people around about 
Charlottesvile. 

His clever, fantastic, mys- 
tical story of the man with 
two personalities, Oldeb or 
Bedlo, is set in the Ragged 
Mountains, near Charlottes- 
ville; and the descriptions 
of the scenery, which he 
utilizes in the tale, are very 
literal. He loved the solitude of the mountains, and was 
in the habit of taking long and lonely walks among them; 
and he was certainly the first adventurer in many secluded 
nooks in those highland fastnesses and pleasantly-watered 
valleys. 

Besides being a poet and story-writer, Poe was an 
athlete. His athletic achievements date back from June, 
1825, before he entered the University of Virginia, when 
he swam, under a hot sun, from Ludham’s Wharf to War- 
wick, a distance of six miles, against a strong tide. Edgar 
Poe’s athletic accomplishments were not confined to swim- 
ming. In Richmond he enjoyed the reputation of being 
the best young boxer of the boys of his age, and his swift- 
ness in running was greatly admired by his companions. 
In the running broad jump he would have won the honor 
of being a star, as he jumped twenty-one feet, six inches, 
on a level, with a running start of only twenty yards. 

Gaming, another form of sport that Poe indulged in, 
was very prevalent at the University during the first two 
or three sessions. A year before his death, Thomas Jeffer- 


Ripple and sparkle of water flowing, 

Hints of bloom on the bare hills showing, 
Freshness and softness of western breeze, 
Delight that wells in budding trees, 

His song has caught, his veins are thrilling 


With the keen, sweet tide of gladness filling 


Every living and growing thing— 


The exultant, blissful tide of Spring. 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOM®& MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


son made an attempt to check the general card playing. He 
and the Board of Visitors made arrangements with the civil 
authorities to drive the most noted young gamblers before 
the next Grand Jury. 

Just as the morning roll was about to be called one 
day, the Sheriff appeared within the doorway of one of the 
lecture rooms ready to serve 
his writs on certain young 
men as they answered their 
names. But the young “pik- 

so easily 


The First Mocking-Bird acht. We piece of the 


By AGNES MORGAN 


Sheriff’s shadow within the 
doorway, with his men, was 
enough to give them an ink- 
ling of what was coming. 
With Edgar Allan Poe as 
leader, they immediately 
“skipped” through the open 
windows. A hot pursuit fol- 
lowed. The young gamblers 
made their way over an un- 
frequented by-path, but well 
known to Poe, and over 
which he had often traveled, 
to the Ragged Mountains, 
where they successfully es- 
caped. In the hasty flight 
some of the party had man- 
aged to snatch up a deck or 
so of cards with which to 
pass away the hours, as they 
realized that it would not be safe to return to the University 
for several days. Their place of retreat was a favorite 
haunt of Poe’s. It was a pretty dell high up in the moun- 
tains, and well nigh unreachable, being far away from any 
path. For three days the runaway card players remained 
hidden in the Ragged Mountains. 

In reading about Edgar Allan Poe’s room it is an inter- 
esting fact to know that when Poe first entered the Univer- 
sity of Virginia he roomed on the Lawn with Miles George, 
of Richmond. Poe and George had a difficulty early in 
the session. They were together but a short time when the 
difficulty, the cause of which is unknown, broke the harmo- 
nious intercourse. Retiring to a field near the University, 
they had a genuine old fist-fight. After one or two blows 
they agreed that they were satisfied, shook hands, and 
returned to the University as friends, but not as room-mates. 

Immediately following this affair Poe left George on the 
Lawn, and moved into No. 13 West Range, where he 
remained until he quit the University at the end of the 
session. 


Her Just Suspicions 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


ENCE Prohibition broke out in Georgy State,” said the 
Old Lady, “I’d be suspicious after the ol’ man ef he 
should come home with a big seal ring on his finger, for Pa 
think it had some connection with drammin’, an’ that thar 
wuz a secret pipe-line runnin’ from it to some pocket whar 
he had a flask hid, an’ that you jest pressed the button 
an’ the flask done the rest! Oh, I’m suspicious, an’ the 
Goodness and the Gracious knows I’ve got a right to be, 
fer in dry territory Satan has all sorts o° schemes an’ de- 
vices with which to kiver his tracks, 

“T thought it wuz bad enough when the ol’ man wuz 
carryin’ a book aroun’ marked ‘New Testament’ an’ lo an’ 
behol’, it wuz as holler on the in- 
side as the ol’ man’s head is, with 
jest room enough fer a flat pint 
flask! An’ what wuz the worst of 
it, the pint flask wuz thar, an’ hit 
plumb full! 

“Did ever you hear tell o’ the 
likes before? J never did! 

“But now I’m a-comin’ to what 
wuz wuss’n that: Deacon Jones 
spent the night with us las’ Tues- 
day wuz a week, an’ atter the sup- 
per wuz took away an’ we wuz a 
settin’ roun’ the table—the ol’ man 
smokin’ an’ me knittin’—the dea- 
con “lowed that he had a ragin’ 
headache. Now, it so happened that 
once, when the ol’ man come home 
full, an’ I had the fa- 
vorable opportunity to 
sarch his pockets, I 
found a purty big box 
with a label on it, 
sayin’ thar wuz ‘Head- 
ache Pills’ inside. 

“Well, I put it in 
the medicine chist an’ 
fergot all about it till 
then when I gets it 


out, an’ tells the dea- “I had holt o’ the broomstick” 


con "bout it. 
them pills,’ he says, ‘mebbe it’ll ease 
the pain? As the deacon took the 
box in his han’ I noticed that the 
ol’ man looked mighty intelligent an’ 
said that as he likewise had the mis- 
ery in his head, he’d jest try the 
remedy hisse’f. 

“An’ now I’m a-comin’ to the 
story: Both him an’ the deacon 
took one apiece; then the deacon 
said that the one he took only eased 
one side 0’ his head, an’ he reckoned 
he’d take another. ‘Same here,’ says 
the ol’ man; and down went two 
more pills. ‘They're mighty big 
ones’, says the deacon, ‘an’ they bust 
in yer mouth an’ slide down yer 
throat like they wuz greased!’ ‘They 
do,’ says the ol’ man—swallerin’ two 
more—‘That’s the beauty of ’em,’ 

“Well, in less time than it takes 
to tell, the deacon riz up an’ hit the 
table with his fist, sayin’ that he wuz 
a better man than the preacher; the 
ol’ man knocked the lamp over an’ 
said he wuz a better man than the 
deacon, an’ to my everlastin’ horror, 
both of ’em started fer the front 
yard to settle the difference of opin- 
ion. You see it now, don’t you? 
Them ‘pills’, so to speak, in that box wuz nothin’ 
more n’er less than what you might call con- 
centrated licker in dis-guise! To prove it to 
my own satisfaction, I took one of ’em myself 
an’ in less’n two minutes I had holt ọ the 
broomstick beatin’ both the deacon an’ my ol’ 
man! Atter that experience I sot down with 
my hands crossed in my lap, wonderin’ what 
on airth wuz a-comin’ to the country through 
the machinations of Satan, an’ the work of 
evil Sperrits, by the pint or pill.” 


‘TIl jest try one o’| 


LESS MEAT 


Advice of Family Physician. 


Formerly people thought meat necess- 
ary for strength and muscular vigor. 

The man who worked hard was sup- 
posed to require meat two or three times 
a day. Science has found out differently. 

It is now a common thing for the fam- 
ily physician to order less meat, as in 
the following letter from a N. Y. man. 

“I had suffered for years with dyspep- 
sia and nervousness. My physician ad- 
vised me to eat less meat and greasy 
foods generally. I tried several things 
to take the place of my usual breakfast 
of chops, fried potatoes, etc., but got no 
relief until I tried Grape-Nuts food. 

“After using Grape-Nuts for the cereal 
part of my meals for two years, I am 
now a well man. Grape-Nuts benefited 
my health far more than the five hundred 
dollars worth of medicine I had taken 
before. 

“My wife and children are healthier 
than they had been for years, and we 
are a very happy family, largely due to 
Grape-Nuts. 

“We have been so much benefited by 
Grape-Nuts that it would be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge it. 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “Theres a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


If HUB GORE what 
we claim, we could not guarantee it to out- 
wear the shoe or slipper. 

It’s worth while to look for the little heart 
trade mark on the gore in both sides of 
the shoe. 

Write to-day for our guarantee certificate 


HUB GORE MAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


Colonial Estate 
2000 ACRES 


N S. A. L. Ry. in North Carolina. This property 

consists of 2 nice old Colonial Residences, one 9 
rooms, newly painted, the other 5 rooms. 13 tenant 
houses. Enough land for 20 horse crop, pasture for 
100 cattle. Well watered, fine climate. Fine for 
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Home 


An old house thoroughly modernized through the use of the correctly colored alabastined wall 


IXING up an old 
house and trans- 


forming it into a 
cheery, charming home is one of the most fascinating prob- 
lems of our present-day endeavors. Fortunately, this work 
of altering the appearance of the home is not a mere mat- 
ter of dollars and cents, but rather a detail of good taste 
and wise selection. 

There is no room so awkward that it is impossible to 
transform it into an artistic, satisfactory apartment. Nor 
is it a matter of carpentry or masonry—but rather a 
matter of wise taste, as well as careful judgment in the 
selection of wall colors and care in their use. 

Ten years ago little thought and practically no attention 
was given to the treatment of the wall beyond the lath and 
plaster stage. Now, with due attention, the bare walls and 
the barn-like appearance can easily be transformed into an 
attractive, artistic room, full of coziness and comfort. 

The use of a room has much bearing upon the scheme 
of decoration. If it is to be used as a study, for a quiet 
hour, it certainly should be given quiet colors and soft, 
delicate treatment. If the room is a bed-room, a far dif- 
ferent treatment is indicated—a dining-room still another, 
and so through the house. 

Then, too, the location of the room is essentially a factor 
in planning a color treatment, for, obviously, rooms with 
southern exposure require colors that will soften and modify 
the excess of sunlight which is bound to come into the 
room. So, too, with the west room, while, on the other hand, 
north rooms insist on warmer—more light-reflecting—tones, 
and in this east rooms also share. 

Now for the actual work of really embellishing a room, 
so that it will be a thing of beauty as well as a joy forever. 

We do not need to tear down the walls to lower the 
ceilings if they appear too high and give a bare, unfurnished 
effect. Not at all. By the use of color, we can give walls 
the effect of advancing or of receding at our pleasure. 

Dark tones advance the wall or ceiling toward us—lessen 
the apparent distance and decrease the effect of size. For 
example, a large woman lessens her apparent size by wear- 
ing black gowns, and a slight, slender woman looks larger 
in white gowns; so in walls, dark walls lessen the apparent 
size of a room and light walls increase the apparent size. 


How to Make High Ceilings Appear Low 


Suppose the ceiling is too high. Use a moderately dark 
tone for the ceiling color and carry it down the side wall at 
least 15 inches—24 is better for a 12-foot ceiling—then 
you have lessened the height materially. 

Patterns—such as conventional figures, or floral designs 
which are frequently found in wall-papers—were used to 
relieve an otherwise flat surface, not because it was the best 
way, but because it was the only way which seemed possi- 
ble for the ordinary purse. 

Now there are better ways to overcome the flat appear- 
ing spaces on side walls, for at present we wear our ceil- 
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ings plain in one single 
monotone. Chief among 
the better ways is the 
use of stencil effects, which, if desirable designs are used, 
are effective and decidedly modish. 

But there is such a thing as a rule of decorative proportions, 
and its arithmetic stops at three. We have one, two or three 
colors in a room, but no more; we may have one, two or 
three tones of a single color, but no more; we may have 
one, two or three designs of stencil, in one, two or three 
widths but no more; we may, if we choose, break out flat 
wall spaces into panel effects, but never into more than 
three panels, no matter what the size of the wall. 

Now, to wise choice in color and before you finally 
decide, bear in mind the relation of the rooms, as well as 
their use, for a green room with a blue for next door 
neighbor would be an abomination of good taste, for they 
would never be on speaking terms. 

When ceilings are not too high—when rooms have large 
openings into and from each other, it is a good plan to use 
a rich ivory white tone for all the ceilings and harmonizing 
colors for the side walls. 


Use of Stencil to Achieve Artistic Effect 


For example, use a warm, rich, brownish side wall for 
living room; then suppose the reception hall is on the north 
side, here a café-au-lait, or yellow tan side wall with ivory 
ceiling will give a decidedly charming effect. 

Now comes the use of the stencil, and here is the oppor- 
tunity for breaking away from the conventional stereotyped 
frieze and border and the achieving of an individual artistic 
embellishment. 

The use of a conventional four-inch stencil design fol- 
lowing about four inches above the standing woodwork, 
reaching over doors, following over baseboards and going 
up over the window frame, is unique, individual and very 
effective, and is being used with great success by the best 
decorators in New York and Chicago. 

The otherwise long line of the perpendicular side wall is 
also frequently broken by a plate or photo rail two-thirds 
up the side wall, and below this, the same conventional 
design in stencil, then from the ceiling line is dropped a 
12-foot design in stencil adapted to the use of the room, 
such as fruit pieces for dining-room—conventionalized 
flowers for living-room, or set geometric figure for hall. 

The effect is stunning when done in a darker tone of the 
side wall color or in darker contrasting color. 

A very pleasing stencil effect for use on a dull green 
side wall is the use of ivory white for the pattern with a 
black outline. 

Having decided on the color scheme and having also 
chosen its form, the really important thing is to choose 
the vehicle or medium of color, for unless a material be 
chosen that has permanent colors and non-rubbing quali- 
ties our decorations, however beautiful, unique and at- 
tractive, are entirely worthless if not actually useless. So 
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this matter of material is, after all, the vital point in the 
success of the decorative scheme. | 

While the softly tinted wall is thoroughly up-to-date 
and artistic, the whole effect is likely to be a sad disap- 
pointment unless a preparation like Alabastine is used as 
the-vehicle of color, for the soft, velvety, artistic Alabastine 
colors will not fade and never rub off the wall. 

Fortunately, they never check, peel nor blister, so that 
the best and most discriminating architects now insist that 
all walls be alabastined. There is a wide difference between 
the alabastined wall and the kalsomined wall, as wide a 
difference as there is between a hard brilliant diamond and 
a common glass crystal. 

A preparation like Alabastine is permanent in its 
effects; kalsomine is exceedingly transitory, rubs off easily, 
fades readily, alas! too readily, and peels, checks and blis- 
ters, leaving unsightly white spots on the wall surface, mute 
reminders of unwise selection in materials. 

The successful dressing of windows need not involve 
much expense, but procures an added touch of daintiness 
and attractiveness. 

An exceedingly desirable treatment is to carry the wall 
color to the over curtain and decorate the curtain with a 
modified design of the wall stencil. 

Unbleached cotton, dyed to the desired color tone and 
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stenciled with the same pattern as the side wall in reduced | 
size, is exceedingly good in style and artistic in effect. 

If the windows are narrow and an appearance of added 
width is desired, carry the curtain pole out beyond the 
window line so that the inside of the eurtain touches the 
outside of the window casing, then you have added width. 
If the window is too high, modify the height with a wide 
valence at top carried clear across the window width; if the 
window is short, make the curtain line long, clear to the floor. 

For under curtains when ivory ceilings are used, use 
cream or ivory white lace or muslin curtains. 

With these few things in mind, any room, any home 
can be infinitely improved. 

We wet our bright, brilliant colors that are needed for 
an occasional but not too frequent dash of color from open 
fires in winter, bright cut flowers in summer and brilliant 
gaudy book covers at all seasons of the year. 

Contrasts come from rugs, sometimes from door drap- 
eries and frequently from carpets and upholsterings of 
furaiture. 

Finally, avoid a confusion of ornament and an accumu- 
lation of bric-a-brac, for this makes clutter and spoils the 
unity of the room. Ornament lugged into a room for the 
mere sake of ornament defeats its purpose and overdoes 
the effect beside adding to household labor. 


GILBERT NEAL 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


(Copyright, 1908, by Harper & Bros.) 


CHAPTER XXVII (Concluded) 

KNOW how full of life and fun she’s been and how she 

I acted,” continued Daggart. “She opened her heart to 

me and confessed how she used to carry on little flirta- 

tions and the like, but she said she was now plumb 
tired of it, and that she just wanted a home and a husband 
she could love and respect. I—I reckon Pd ’a’ told you 
before this, but she wouldn’t listen to it. Huh, it’s funny, 
but she seemed all along to think that you’d try to persuade 
me against such a step. She said you and her had had some 
sort of a little tiff awhile back and that it would just be 
natural for you to be prejudiced.” 

“She is certainly wrong, Mr. Daggart,” Gilbert managed 
to say. “And I’m sorry she thought as she did. I am too 
much younger than you are to advise you; besides, since you 
say you are actually engaged, there is nothing else you can 
honorably do.” 

“So you think I ought not to—to hesitate, or—or bother 
about it any more one way or the other?” the merchant 
said, lamely. ef 

“Why, no, there is nothing else to do now,” Gilbert heard 
himself saying in a tone of awkward restraint. 

“Well, Pm glad you are sensible enough to look at it 
that way, anyhow,” Daggart said, in no little relief. “We 
both dread the uproar such a think will create, and so me 
and her have agreed to let her brother tie the knot quiet- 
like over at his house to-morrow, and then well drive 
straight for Darley and take the train for Atlanta, Savan- 
nah and New York. We have laid out a splendid trip. We 
are going to go all the gaits—stop at the finest hotels every- 
where, and TIl let her buy nick-nacks to her heart’s content. 
I may not be all she’d want in age and looks, but she’ll never 
be out of pocket-change. I’ve already bought her a whole 
lot of diamonds and she is the stunningest thing with them 
in her ears and round her neck, and on her fingers and wrists 
you ever laid eyes on. Oh, Gilbert, I'll be all right, I reckon.” 

“Does her brother know what is going to take place?” 
Gilbert asked, 

“Yes, he does now, and he says it is all right in every 
way. Huh, the truth is, I think, he counts on me being an 
easy thing to work once I’m in the family, but I wont throw 
anything away on him. Ever since he tried to borrow that 
money from me in Atlanta I’ve been sorter suspicious of 
him, I really don’t know but what his wife was spying on 
him down there. It seems strange that she’d say, when 
I first met her, that she was at a boarding-house and the 
next day declare she and he was at the hotel with your 
sister. Of course, I want you to stay on up at the house 
while we are away, but I reckon Laura is right about it 
being best for you to get another room when we come home.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand, of course,” Neal answered 
promptly. 

“Well, then that’s settled, too,” Daggart said with a 
breath of relief. “And I’m glad I’ve got it all off my mind. 
Now, as I’ve got an engagement to drop in as I pass the 
house TIl be going. I don’t want to keep her waiting. She’s 
got a whole lot of new frocks and she promised to wear 
one to-night to let me see how it fits. She’s a queen, my 
boy—a mountain queen, and I don’t deserve any such prize 
at my time of life, but Pm going to see that she don’t lose 
by her bargain. Oh, Pm in love!” Daggart laughed at his 


own expense, “there is no doubt about that. I’m as near 


crazy as a bed-bug. Why, once I got plumb upset. It 
was some fool gossip about the way she treated Fred Whit- 
ney. Somebody said she led him along deliberately till he 
was nearly crazy and then throwed him over-board. I 
admit I let that thing bother me considerable, but she 


explained it all right and I never thought about it again.” 

When the merchant was gone, Gilbert sat down at his 
desk, and rested his head on his hands. 

“It’s going to ruin him,” he said with a sigh. “She will 
never make him happy, and yet I cannot oppose it. It 
is too late. Hed not believe me. She’d not let him believe 
me. She’d make him hate me. I was right in my estima- 
tion of her. She has simply sold herself.” , 

He extinguished the lamp, and groped along the row of 
counters till he reached the front door. He let himself 
out, turned the key in the lock, and stood in the dark 


- beneath the wooden awning. 


“I wonder,” he mused, “if Mrs. Tidwell really was watch- 
ing her husband down there. Why had she told Daggart 
on one occasion that she was at a boarding-house by herself 
and later that she and her husband were at the hotel with 
Lucille? Could Tidwell have been at one place and his 
wife at another? Could he have gone by himself to the 
hotel and been found there by his wife? No, for Lucille 
went to the hotel with them. How could such an odd thing 
have come about anyway?”—She and Mrs. Tidwell up to 
that time had not been intimate, and since Lucille’s return 
she had not, to his knowledge, visited that lady, nor had 
Mrs. Tidwell been out to the farm—“And why had Lucille 
been so despondent? Could she and Tidwell have—” 

He caught his breath, and reeled against the wall of 
the building, and leaned there quivering. “My God!” he 
groaned. “It can’t be! I sha’n’t think of it!” 

Drawing himself erect, he moved, still quivering, and with 
an agony of fear and doubt on him, along the quiet street. 


CHAPTER XXVIII \ 

i ia nothing had the Tidwell family shown better judgment 

and deeper knowledge of average human nature than 
in keeping the preparations for the wedding from the broad 
ear of Springtown, for when the news of the hasty mar- 
riage and departure of the pair had burst upon the village, 
a fierce cry of denunciation went up against Laura, which 
might have been fatal to the courtship of the vacillating 
merchant. 

The hint Gilbert had received from Jim Carden of Tid- 
well’s ill-treatment of his sweet-faced wife had engendered 
a feeling in him that amounted to absolute aversion to the 
preacher, and this feeling had in no wise been lessened by 
the suspicion Daggart had voiced that Tidwell had been 
giving the patient woman fresh trouble, and then there was 
that other awful insistent thought. 

One day, as he stood in the front part of the store, he 
saw Lucille pass on her way to the post-office. He was 
busy with a man who was waiting for a check to be made 
out in payment for a bale of cotton, and could not speak 
to her. Glancing through the doorway, however, he saw 
Tidwell coming down the street towards her. When the two 
met, he thought, as the preacher touched his hat, that he 
extended his hand and that Lucille seemed to draw back 
hesitatingly Poe giving hers. And then Gilbert thought, 
as their hands fell apart, that he saw something like a piece 
of folded paper remain in Lucille’s grasp. He looked again, 
but the minister was between him and the girl and he could 
not see her clearly. A few minutes later, he saw Lucille 
pass along, going homeward. He wanted to join her at 
once, but~was detained for several minutes, and when he 
was free and went out he saw her quite a distance ahead. 
He determined to overtake her. He had not seen Lucille for 
several days, and now had an overpowering desire to meet 
her and satisfy himself that the vague suspicions that had 
laid hold of his mind were unworthy. At all events he. 
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GILBERT NEAL 


would assure himself of the absurdity of what he had just fancied. Lucille was 
now out of the village street and entering the quiet road beyond. Without 
glancing back, she had begun to walk more slowly and her brother was rapidly 
gaining on her. Then he saw her take a paper from her pocket and open it and 
bend to read it. She came to a stand-still, her graceful shape clearly outlined 
against the ever-green pines. With a fire in his brain, a cold sense of despair 
clutching his heart, Gilbert hurried forward. He approached her unobserved 
and reached her just as she raised her head and crushed the paper in her 
hands. With a little startled cry, and turning pale, she stared at him in 
bewilderment. 

“Lucille,” he said under his breath, “let me see that paper!” 

“But, brother, it is—is nothing!” she stammered, holding it behind her. 

“I saw Tidwell give it to you!” he hurled at her, fierce lights in his wide 
open eyes. “Hand it to me!” 

“Why, brother, I—” she stood condemned before him, unable to utter 
another word, her hands locked behind her. 

His condition was as near that of absolute madness as could well belong 
to a rational being. Going nearer to her he clutched her arm and tore her 
hands apart. For a moment she desperately clutched the paper, and then, 
seeing the uselessness of resistance, she gave it up. He spread out the crumpled 
sheet, and, as she stood with hanging head, he read as follows: 


“Darling Lucille: I can bear it no longer. This imprisonment with 
the she-devil who calls herself my wife is more than I can bear. Do 
you think I can give you up, my poor frightened lamb? Never while 
the sun shines! Before God you were my wife through that long night 
when we were alone together in that hotel, and if she had not discov- 
ered us the next day, you and I would now be in each other’s arms far 
away from these devils who can’t rise to what we feel. I see her plot. 
It was to bring us back here to teach you to hate me. Is she actually 
doing it I wonder? I’m afraid so, but you can’t forget all you have 
vowed to me, or ignore the agony of my love.” 


There were other words on the paper, but Gilbert read no further. The 
qualms of death seemed to have settled upon him. He glared at the stupefied 
girl with eyes that were blood-shot from the awful tension behind them. 

“My God! My God! It’s true!” he gasped from lips that had turned 
purple. “You—you, my poor little sister!” 

“Oh, brother,” she faltered, putting out her hand to his rigid arm, “for- 
give me—forgive me! I meant no harm. I thought I Icved him.” 

His mental manhood had asserted itself in the presence of her frailty. He 
stood before her still: white as death, stabbed and bleeding at the core of his 
being, but with the composure of a brave man facing inevitable calamity. 

“Go home,” he said almost gently. “It was no fault of yours. You are 
a mere child. The blame rests on older shoulders. Go home.” 

“But you, brother, you wont—?” 

“You must leave all that to me,” he said, more firmly than he had ever 
spoken to her. “And you must not bother—no matter what happens. Stay 
at home. Don’t come out at all.” 

“But you—Gilbert, you don’t intend to—to see him to—” 

“You must not ask me any questions,” he said. “You must obey me. 
There is no one else to act for you. Go home, and don’t come out!” 

“But brother,” she began, as he was turning from her with that terrible 
grappling look in his eyes, “you must listen! You must let me—” 

But without another word, he was striding away, his glaring eyes fixed 
on the village ahead of him. 

“Oh, brother, you must not think—you must not believe—” she cried out, 
but he was deaf to her appeal, and staggered onward. 

For a moment she moved after him, uttering a piteous little whimper, 
half-prayer, half-ery of unformulated fear, but seeing that he was walking 
faster, she fell back and stood, in an agony of indecision, at the side of the 
road. And there with tearless eyes and a dead heart within her she watched 
him till he disappeared. 

Reaching the end of the main street, Neal saw the store in the distance. 
There was a curious group of mountaineers and farmers around someone who 
was trying to mount a skittish horse. Presently he was near enough to recog- 
nize faces and saw that the would-be rider was Tidwell. With the toe of 
his patent-leather boot in the metal stirrup, the preacher was hopping on his 
right foot after the shifting animal, making futile efforts to throw his right 
leg over the horse’s back. 

“T must be deliberate,” Neal said in his throat. “He must know what it 
is for. I want him to look me squarely in the face and read his doom. As 
rotten and damnable as he is, he can only die like the rest of us. While she— 
why my poor little sister—” Choking down the lump in his dry throat he 
strode onward. Tidwell had succeeded in getting into the saddle, and the 
young horse was rearing and plunging and sidling across the street amid the 
Shouts and laughter of the by-standers. Then, with a snort and breaking into 
a brisk gallop, the animal plunged forward, guided in the direction of the 
parsonage by the inexperienced rider. 

Gilbert entered the store and passed the busy clerks and customers as he 
went back to his desk. He was looking in several drawers of the roll-top 
desk for a revolver, and failed to find it. He stood perplexed, his ashen brow 
corrugated in the effort to recall what he had done with the missing article, 
then he remembered where he had put the weapon, and got it out and exam- 
ined the cartridges. Finding it loaded, he dropped it into the pocket of his 
short coat. The next minute he was in the street going toward Tidwell’s house. 


The preacher had, he calculated, by this time reached home, so he walked 
up to the front gate, went in and rang the door-bell. “I wont do it here,” 
he said. “I'll ask him to take a walk with me. TIl do that for her sake.” 
There was a wait of a moment, and then Mrs. Tidwell came to the door. Her 
eyes slowly swept his features. She saw something there that chilled her 
very blood, and yet she showed no agitation, as she stood waiting for him 
to speak. 

“Is your husband in?” Gilbert asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, her eyes fixed in growing terror on his lifeless face. 
“Wont you come in and sit down, Gilbert?” 

“No, Pll wait for him out here; I want to see him privately.” 

“Very well, PII send him to you. Take a seat on the porch.” 

“No, Pll wait at the gate.” 

“Very well, I'll send him.” She went into the house. “God have mercy !” 
she cried under her breath. “Help me now!” She hurried into her husband's 
study, but he was not in sight. Thence she ran aimlessly across the hall into 
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HE Gillette Company begs to announce 
the construction of a hundred-thousand 
dollar addition to its present million- 

dollar factory in Boston—the fourth enlarge- 
ment of facilities in four years. 


The present factory contains about four acres of floor space and employs 
seventeen hundred people. The new addition is to increase the blade equip- 
ment, which has been greatly taxed during the past three months. 

Foreign demand has become so great that GILLETTE factories have been 
established in Canada, England, France and Germany. 

The GILLETTE is literally known the world over. It is in use and on 
sale in every country on the globe. Wherever you go you can buy GILLETTE 
blades. 

The GILLETTE has been granted basic patents by twenty-two foreign 
Governments and is protected by over a hundred Registrations of Trade Mark. 

The GILLETTE is one of the world’s greatest inventions. It enables a 
man to shave himself in from two to five minutes—a clean, satisfying shave no 
matter how rough the beard or tender the skin. It can be adjusted for a light 
or a close shave, aad best of all it requires no stropping—no honing. Standard 
set, $5.00. On sale everywhere. 


Canadian Ofjice GILLETTE SALES co. New York, Times Bldg. 


63 St. Alexander St., Montreal * 521 Kimball Building, Boston Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


London Office Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
27 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a garment 


and Union Suits (,.2%*.,) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 & $3.00 a Suit 


It insures correctly cut, accurately sewed, loose fitting garments that keep you cool in 
hot weather. All B. V. D. garments are made of thoroughly tested woven fabrics 
for their cooling and wearing qualities. 


The B. V. D. Company, New York. 


THE GUNN CLAW FOOT CASE 
is the very latest creation in sectional book- 
cases—artistic,charming and practical. The carved legs 
raiseit from the floor, giving it the appearance of the old 
fashioned bookcase, with all the conveniences of the sec- 
tional case. Like other bookcases made by us, this 

Claw Foot style is lower in price than other makes. 
It is not necessary to tear down the whole stack to fit in the foot,—and 


all stacks fit perfectly side by side. Made in oak or mahogany, any fin- 
ish, with leaded glass if desired, desk section, drawers, etc. Don’t fail 


Í to get our prices and catalog before you buy—it means a saving to you. 
onan bookcases have no unsightly iron bands, no sectional earmarks; 
non-binding roller bearing doors that can be removed by simply un- 
hooking—workmanship, construction and finish unsurpassed, Dealers 
Sell the Gunn line or we ship direct. 
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is the most practical and popular bowling «i 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
Stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 5,000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 

ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 
PATENTEES, 1446 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, ind. 
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AND CHOCOLATE 


AMERICA 
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A Cocoa of inferior 
quality or . artificially 
flavored soon ceases 
to be palatable; but 
the genuine BAKER’S 
COCOA never loses its 
relish by constant use. 
Itis a perfect food, pre- 
serves health, prolongs 
life. 


WALTER BAKER & C0., LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Are You Interested 
In Needlewerk? 


Then you will certainly care to know 
about ROYAL SOCIETY EMBROIDERY OUTFITS. They 
completely settle the question of proper needle- 
work materials. 

No guessing; no chance for mistake. Absolutely 
everything needed; ready to simplify and complete 
the work in hand. You save time, worry and ex- 


pense, receive quicker, vastly better results for less 


effort and money. 


Shirtwaist Outfit, $1 


DESIGN 369—Stamped for braid 
and solid embroidery in white 
„and Copenhagen blue. Each 
“outfit includes: 

23-4 yards fine India Linon. 
Royal Society floss and mercer- 
ized braid to complete the em- 
broidery. Paper patterns with 
cutting instructions. 1 10 
Postage is 10c extra—total 
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mercerized braid to complete 
the embroidery. Paper pat- 
terns with cutting instructions. 
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KIMONO NIGHT DRESS, stamped 
on imported nainsook for French 
embroidery. Royal Society floss 
to complete the work. Stamped 
with outlines for ponor. No 
pattern required. Postage JSE -35 
10c extra—total 

Other outfits for individual un- 
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Collar bags, tie racks, photo frames, 
dresser scarfs, pillow tops, centerpieces, opera bags, 
shirt holders, pipe racks, aprons, work S, etc., 
ete Write for our illustrated needlewor' bulle- 
tim M. It’s free; it’s interesting. 

Whether for the person or home, all your needs 
can be supplied here in the most thorough and satis- 
factory manner, by mail as over the counters direct. 
The mail order system is extremely helpfuland grati- 
fying to our steadily increasing out-of-town trade. 


Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co. 


STORE OF MANY DEPARTMENTS 
55 to 61 Whitehall St, ATLANTA, GA. 


Darken Your Gray Hair 


DUBY’S HAIR aray HERBS 
restore gray, streaked or faded hair to its nat 
ural color, beauty and softness. Prevents the 
hair from falling out, promotes its growth, 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
\ goer and healthy appearance. IT WILL 
OT STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or 
mere Girty, contains nosugarof lead, nitrate silver, 
WINY (t Copperas, or poisons of an kind, but is com- 
b sed of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. 
ACKAGE MAKES ONE PINT. It will 
roduce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and wiry 
air,and bring back the color itoriginally was beforeit turned 
gray. Full size package sent by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


OZARK HERB CO., Block 71, St. Louis, Mo. 
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GILBERT NEAL 


| the dining-room. He was not there, nor in the kitchen adjoining. She found 
| him in the back yard trying to calm the nervous and panting horse. 

“Who rang the bell?” he asked her. 

“Gilbert Neal,” she said. “He’s come to kill you. 
horse! Ill open the gate!” 

With the terror of death stamped on his face, Tidwell sprang into the 
saddle while she ran to the side gate and threw it open. Their eyes met as 
the excited animal made a dash for the opening. 

“Go!” she chied, “and don’t ever come back!” 

Tidwell’s lips moved automatically but he uttered no sound beyond a 
gutteral command to the horse. Returning at once into the house, his wife 
passed through the hall and stood facing Gilbert at the fence. 

“He'll be out in a moment,” she said. “He was—was dressing. How is 
your mother, Gilbert?” 

He made no reply, seeming not to hear her. There was the sound of a 
galloping horse on the street in the rear. He moved out at the gate and along 
the fence, an inquiring look in his eyes, his hand on the revolver in his pocket. 

“Oh, Gilbert, I want to see you a moment—one moment, please!” and 
he wavered, stopped and turned. 


She ran out at the gate, and joined him. She caught him by the arm. 
“Come into the house. I must see you!” she cried, but glancing down the 
street, he saw the escaping man on the plunging horse only a block away. 
Tearing himself from her hold, he started rapidly down the street, she at his 
side, now wordless and terrified. In that way they moved till Tidwell’s young 
mount bore him opposite the hotel, where, being frightened by a newspaper 
blowing across the street, the horse suddenly reared up on his hind legs, stood 
thus for an instant, and then falling forward, flung his rider over his head to 
the earth. Then it was hard to see what had happened for persons were issuing 
from doorways of the stores, hotel, post-office and shops, and gathering round 
the fallen man. The horse with flying reins, and clattering hoofs and stirrups, 
and snorting in fright, dashed down a side street. 

As Gilbert and Mrs, Tidwell drew near they saw that the cluster round 
Tidwell was spreading. Men disengaged themselves from the throng and stood 
trembling, their faces white. One of them was Jim Carden, and seeing Gilbert 
and Mrs. Tidwell he hurried to meet them. 

“You’d better not look, Mrs. Tidwell,” Carden said. 

“Do you mean that he is—dead?” Mrs. Tidwell asked. 

“Yes, Mrs. Tidwell,” Carden said. “The poor fellow has broken his neck. 
I saw him strike the ground from my shop door and knew by the sound that 
he’d not git up again.” 

Jim Carden hurried away, leaving Gilbert and the widow of the dead man 
together. Their eyes met in a steady stare. 

“God did it, Gilbert,” she said, almost in a tone of thankfulness. 
did it to save you. Thank Heaven it was not by your hand,” 

“You knew that I—” 

“Yes, I knew you had come to kill him, and tried to prevent it—for—for 
your sake and for hers. Oh, Gilbert, I must see you,” (he was moving away, 
the unsatiated glare of ferocity still burning in his eyes). “There is much to 
explain. You misunderstand, in part, at least. Oh, wait—” 

But he had torn himself from her detaining hands. She stood horror- 
stricken—wondering what his rage might impel him to do—as he elbowed his 
way into the group about the dead man. For a moment his face was out of 
her view, for he had bent to examine Tidwell’s body, to assure himself, 
perhaps, as to his absolute condition. Then she saw him draw himself up and 
move across the street. She watched his slow step and bowed form till he 
had disappeared in the store, then she turned, for friends had come to advise 
with her as to the disposal of her husband’s remains. 

“Yes, I really think his mother would prefer to have it there,” she said 
calmly. “My house is smaller. Yes, take him to his mother.” 


Quick, get on the 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


Gilbert Neal sat alone that evening on the veranda at Daggart’s. No 
word had escaped his lips since the preacher’s death save the brief order to 
his head clerk to see that the store was closed properly for the night, as 
he would not return that day. No food nor drink had he taken, Fires of 
despair were still raging within him, their deadly fumes stifling all hope, 
their smoke darkening the horizon of his life. Aunt Dilsey had come to ask 
him if he wished for anything, but she had found him deaf to her solicitude, 
a dumb, staring wreck of what he had recently been. And as she was going 
round the house in the darkness she met Mrs. Tidwell who was entering a side 
gate, her head enveloped in a shawl. 

“I want to see Mr. Neal,” the lady said. 

“He’s on de veranda dar, Miss Marfy,” the servant said. “I jes’ been ax 
im do he want his supper, but suppen de matter wid ’im, Miss Marfy. I never 
seed ’im ac’ dat way befo. An’ oh, my Lawd, you is had yo’ trouble, too! I 
reckon you want Marse Neal ter do some’n fer you—” 

“Yes, I want to see him,” and she turned to the spot where Gilbert sat 
behind the vines. 

He looked up, rose mechanically and proffered the chair he had occupied, 
but no words came from him. She declined to sit, but put out her calm hand 
and touched his arm. 


“I had to come,” she began. “I had to see you to-night, Gilbert. You 
may want to repulse me, but I couldn’t stay away. Oh, Gilbert, she is there 
at my house now waiting for a word of love and comfort from you. The 
poor child is nearly dead with worry.” 

“She is there—with you—with him?” he gasped. 

“Oh, no, they took him to his mother’s house. Lucille is all by herself in 
my room crying and praying, not on account ‘of his death, for she is cured 
of her love for him. It was shocked out of her by his conduct before he died. 
But she is begging for a kind word from you. Oh, Gilbert, you must soften 
your heart towards her. Thank God that she is safe, and—” 

" “Safe, puh!” he snorted. “I never want to look on her face again. She 
is dead to me—dead—dead !” 

“But, oh, Gilbert—” Mrs. Tidwell was unable to go farther. There was 
something in the gentle woman’s refined soul which made certain disclosures 
to that man of men utterly repugnant to her, and yet that had to be endured, 
as she had endured many other things in her short, stormy life. 

“Gilbert, listen!’ She pressed her hand on his arm with the firm touch 
of a mother ‘advising her child. “It is awfully hard for me to speak openly 
to you, and yet my duty forces it on me. Gilbert, your sister is—she is 
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not what you think. She was infatuated by Lawrence. She thought she was in 
love with him. He led her to believe that I was dragging him down—impeding 
his progress. In her young childish heart she felt that it was a glorious thing to 
come to his aid, and she met him in Atlanta with the intention of eloping with 
him and becoming his lawful wife, as soon as he was free from me.” 

“But what has that to do with it?” Neal groaned as he shook her hand loose 
from his arm. “What is the use of talking about it now? Even his actual death 
doesn’t better it. She was my life, my pride, all I had to love or care for on 
earth, and now she is as low as—” 

Mrs. Tidwell pressed her hand over his lips. 

“I saved her, Gilbert,” she cried. “I talked to her in her room at the hotel, 
and she agreed to give him up.” | 

“You don’t know all!” Neal cried impatiently from the depth of his agony. 
“He lied to you and so did she. To-day I found her with a note from him in 
her hand. In it he confessed to have—spent the night with her at the hotel 
before you discovered them. You understand that?—before you found them.” 

“I know—I know that, too,’ Mrs. Tidwell said, “but—but she is absolutely 
pure. I know she is as pure a girl as ever lived.” 

“You mean?—oh, speak, you mean—?” and with blazing eyes Neal bent 
toward her. 3 

“I mean,” and Mrs. Tidwell averted her glance. “I mean— Don’t you see 
how hard it is for me to talk to you about it? I mean that I had positive proof 
of—of her innocence, her perfect, childlike innocence. They—they were there—oh, 
how can I make you see it! they were there through all that night, Pll admit, but 
in separate rooms. There was a door between, but she locked it, and kept it 
locked.” 

“They told you so,” Gilbert leaned back almost with a groan. “As if anyone 
would listen to what they had to say after you caught them and—youw his wife. 
They would say anything to escape scandal and disgrace. He knew Id kill 
him. He lied to save his life, and she to keep from facing me afterwards.” 

“I tell you I have positive, conclusive proof!’ Mrs Tidwell went on earnestly. 
“Proof that convinced me. I was in his room, Gilbert, and I rapped on her closed 
door. She didn’t know I was there. She thought it was he, and she came to the 
door and, without opening it, she reproved him sharply for insulting her that way 
after she had told him not to do so. She refused even to take breakfast there 
with him, and said she would meet him only down stairs in the public parlor.” 

“Oh, I see; I see,” Gilbert exclaimed. “Thank God for that. Then I have | 
wronged her.” 

“Yes, you have misjudged her. She had repented of it all when I found 
her and was ready to go home. Will you not come to her now, Gilbert?” 

“Yes, yes, poor little sister! Come on, I must see her,” and side by side 
they walked out at the gate and down the street. When near her house, and 
he had seen Lucille at the front fence waiting for them, he paused suddenly, 
and took the hands of his companion into both of his. 

“God bless you!” he said with deep emotion. “You saved the poor thought- 
less child. You did more. You kept me from staining my hands with blood— 
the blood of a human being. You are the sweetest, noblest, bravest woman 
on earth.” 

For one instant she gazed at him from her beautiful eyes and then she 
drew her hands away and lowered her head, They were moving on when he 
heard her sob, and knew that she was crying. 


CHAPTER XXX 


HRISTMAS came and passed. One night, in the early part of January, 

Daggart and his bride came home. Gilbert had retired, and as he was a 

sound sleeper, he knew nothing of their return till he met the merchant at the 
breakfast-table in the big dining-room the next morning. 

Gilbert experienced a shock of surprise, for there was an unmistakable alter- 
ation in Daggart. He had lost considerable flesh; the once ruddy complexion | 
had taken on an ashen_tinge and there was a lack-luster expression in the eyes, | 
which seemed to have acquired a nervous, shifting habit. 

“Got in late last night,” he said briefly. “Up train behind time—trouble to 
get a livery stable rig to fetch us out. Laura wanted to stay at Darley, but I 
persuaded her to come on and have it over with.” 

“You both must have been tired out,” Neal suggested, wondering over Dar- 
gart’s tone and restraint of demeanor. 

“Oh, yes,” and the merchant, with a touch of his old ponderous politeness, | 
waved his fat hand toward a chair at the table. “Sit down, my boy; we wont 
wait for her. She aint coming down now. Pll send up her breakfast after 
awhile. She sleeps late. The irregular life we’ve been leading would have a ten- 
dency to make a body that way. I let her do as she pleases. I founa that 
the best way.” 

Aunt Dilsey was bringing in a platter of fried beef-steak covered with brown, 
cream gravy and a plate of steaming hot biscuits, and in her presence Gilbert 
made no response. When she had gone, however, he said: 

“I suppose you will come down to the store and see how things have been 
running?” 

“Oh, yes,” Daggart answered listlessly. “Of course, if you want me to, 
Gilbert, but la me! that whole shebang don’t cut no ice with me. It seems to 
set away back in my life somehow. Aint it funny how a few months of a differ- 
ent sort of life will alter a body? Of course, if Pd been wholly dependent on 
that business for a living I’d a-had to think more or less about it, but it’s got 
to be a side issue with me. Gee whiz, my boy, I’ve been living high. I’ve spent 
more in one week since I saw you than me and my first wife used to get rid 
of in a year. I don’t know. I got in the swing of it. I thought Pd give it a 
trial, and I did. It aint what it’s cracked up to be, but that is neither here nor 
there. The money don’t amount to anything. I can afford it. There are men 
that believe that money flows to a certain type of man that throws it away as 
fast as he gets it. Dave is a sample of that kind. He’s on the verge of selling 
that property. We met him in Atlanta while we were there. He gave me a 
check for you. It will wipe out all you owe me. Your land is free now, Gilbert, 
I'll hand you the canceled note to-day, and get you to indorse the check. I 
reckon you are glad.” 

“Yes, I am, Mr. Daggart,” Neal said, a satisfied glow in his face and eyes. 

“Well,” and the massive chest of the merchant rose and quivered. ‘I wish | 
a little thing like that could make me feel glad. I was all right till I got out 
of my groove.” 

When the meal was over and the two friends had walked out on the front 
veranda, Gilbert, with am excuse about being needed at the store, was leaving 
when Daggart put out his hand and detained him. 


GILBERT NEAL 
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(To Be Continued) | 
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TALES OF REALISM—RARE ORIENTAL AND PARISIAN STUDIES 


De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there could be no phase so noble or so mean, so honorable or so 
contemptible, so lofty or so low as to be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue or fault, success or failure, wis- 
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aspect of things hitherto unnoticed by the careless crowd. 

His dramatic instinct was supremely powerful. He seems.to select unerringly the one thing in which the soul of the 
scene is prisoned, and, making that his keynote, gives a picture in words which haunts the memory like a strain of music. 

These marvelous, quaint, delicious stories should be a part of every library. Here are given tales of travel and advent- 
ure, of mystery and dread, of strange medical experiences, of love and lust, of comedy and pathos that hovers upon the bor- 
tlers of comedy, and of tragedy. 
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MARTIN EDEN 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Martin Eden, a rugged young follower of the 
sea, rescues Arthur Morse from an attack by a 
gang of hoodlums on a San Francisco ferry-boat. 
A few days later Arthur takes Martin to the 
luxurious Morse home in Oakland as a guest to 
dinner. Martin is uncouth and awkward, but is 
imaginative, receptive, responsive, and with an 
almost unsuspected longing for the better things 
of life. 

Ruth, the beautiful and cultured daughter of the house, slender, 
delicate, golden-haired and gracious, was a revelation to Martin. As 
he listened to her playing and her conversation, he became conscious 
of undreamed possibilities in himself. Ruth—and possibly the world 
she represented—filled him with a sudden splendor of purpose and 
high resolve. Instinctively he felt that he had a mind and will to 
make himself ‘‘of her class”. Ruth, while repelled by his uncouthness, 
was attracted by his strength and splendid possibilities, which she 
only half realized. She discussed the poets with him, and awakened 
his thirst for knowledge. 

He went home in a dream—he boarded at his sister’s house in 
Berkeley. Upon arriving there he was still so enthralled that his 
vulgar and niggardly brother-in-law, Bernard Higginbotham, thought 
him drunk, and nagged his wife for some time about her worthless 
brother. Upon reaching his own mean room, Martin fell a-dreaming 
again over his late experiences. Finally he kissed the Browning and 
Swinburne which Ruth had loaned him, and said aloud to himself 
with great solemnity: ‘‘Martin Eden, the first thing to-morrow, you 
go to the free library and read up on etiquette—understand.” Next 
day he was made more than ever conscious of the repulsiveness of the 
Higginbotham boarding-house, and felt an ambition to sueceed and 
relieve his over-worked sister. She was toiling over the wash-tub, and 
in response to his unusually affectionate greeting, she ki- d him. At 
breakfast he was again disgusted at the vulgarity of ‘‘Jim’’, another 
boarder, who wanted to discuss a dance at the Lotus Club. 

At the Oakland Free Library, Martin became bewildered in the 
world of books. He had never dreamed that the fund of human 
knowledge bulked so big. But he swore that his brain would do as 
much as any man’s. He felt that his first want was a knowledge of 
etiquette, his mind being vexed by the simple and very concrete 
problem: ‘‘When you meet a young lady and she asks you to call, 
how soon can you call?” Martin provided himself with library cards 
in the names of himself and several relatives, and drew many books, 
reading far into each night, except when he occasionally lurked, like 
a thief, around the Morse home after dark to get a glimpse of Ruth. 
He had undergone a sort of moral revolution. Ruth’s cleanness and 
purity reacted upon him and he felt in his being a growing need to 
be clean. He washed his teeth, polished his nails, and, remem- 
bering the stylish appearance of Ruth’s brother Arthur, he even 
pressed creases in his trousers. He still smoked; but he drank no more. 

One night, from the second balcony of a theater, he saw Ruth in 
the orchestra circle, and, indifferent to the play, he feasted his eyes 
upon her. While lingering at the entrance, hoping to catch another 
glimpse of his idol, two girls of his own class boldly sctaped acquaint- 
ance with him. Their tawdriness and lack of all that he loved in 
Ruth soon affected him with a spiritual nausea. Another week of 
heavy reading, mostly along economic lines, absorbed him. Poetry, 
however, was a solace. He loved beauty, and, in the simpler poets, 
found it. At last he mustered courage to ask the desk man at the 
library for an answer to his problem: ‘‘How goon can you call on a 
young lady who has asked you to call.” The desk man suggested the 
use of the telephone, upon which Eden promptly acted, with the result 
that he found himself again in the Morse parlor that afternoon. 


CHAPTER VII (Concluded) 


S he gazed at her and listened, his thoughts 
grew daring. He reviewed all the wild de- 
light of the pressure of her hand in his at 

the door, and longed for it again. His gaze wandered 
often toward her lips, and he yearned for them hun- 
grily. But there was nothing gross or earthly about 
this yearning. It gave him exquisite delight to watch 
every movement and play of those lips as they enun- 
ciated the words she spoke; yet they were not ordi- 
nary lips such as all men and women had. Their 
substance were not mere human clay. They were 
lips of a pure spirit, and his desire for them seemed 
absolutely different from the desire that had led him 
to other women’s lips. He could kiss her lips, rest 
his physical lips upon them, but it would be with the 
lofty and awful fervor with which one would kiss the 
robe of God. He was not conscious of this trans- 
valuation of values that had taken place in him, and 
was unaware that the light that shone in his eyes 
when he looked at her was quite the same light that 
shines in all men’s eyes when the desire of love is 
upon them. He did not dream how ardent and mas- 
culine his gaze was, nor that the warm flame of it 
was affecting the alchemy of her spirit. Her pene- 
trative virginity exalted and disguised his own emo- 
tions, elevating his thoughts to a star-cool chastity, 
and he would have been startled to learn that there 
was that shining out of his eyes, like warm waves, 
that flowed through her and kindled a_ kindred 
warmth. She was subtly perturbed by it, and more 
than once, though she knew not why, it disrupted 
her train of thought with its delicious intrusion and 
compelled her to grope for the remainder of ideas 
partly uttered. Speech was always easy with her, 
and these interruptions would have puzzled her had 
she not decided that it was because he was a remark- 
able type. She was very sensitive to impressions, and 
it was not strange, after all, that this aura of a 
traveler from another world should so affect her. 

The problem in the background of her consciousness 
was how to help him, and she directed the conversa- 
tion in that direction; but it was Martin who came 
to the point first. 

“I wonder if I can get some advice from you,” he 
began, and received an acquiescence of willingness 
that made his heart bound. “You remember the other 
time I was here I said I couldn’t talk about books 
an’ things because I didn’t know how? Well, I’ve 
ben doin a lot of thinkin’ ever since. I’ve ben to the 
library a whole lot, but most of the books I’ve tackled 
have ben over my head. Mebbe I'd better begin at 
the beginnin’. I aint never had no advantages. I’ve 
worked pretty hard ever since I was 
a kid, an’ since I’ve ben to the 
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library, lookin’ with 
new eyes at books 

—an’ lookin’ at new 

books, too—I’ve 

just about concluded that I aint ben 
reading the right kind. You know the 
books you find in cattle-camps an’ f’c’s’ls 
aint the same you’ve got in this house, for 
instance. Well, that’s the sort of readin’ 
matter Pve ben accustomed to. And 
yet—an’ I aint just makin’ a brag of it 
—I've ben different from the people I’ve 
herded with. Not that I’m any better 
than the sailors an’ cow-punchers I trav- 
eled with—I was cow-punchin’ for a short 
time, you know—but I always liked 
books, read everything I could lay hands 
on, an’—well, I guess I think differently 
from most of ’em. 

“Now to come to what I am drivin’ at, I was never 
inside a house like this. When I come a week ago, an’ 
saw all this, an’ you, an’ your mother, an’ brothers, an’ 
everything—well, I liked it. Pd heard about such things 
an’ read about such things in some of the books, an’ 
when I looked around at your house, why, the books 
come true. But the thing I’m after is, I liked it. I 
wanted it. I want it now. I want to breathe air like 
you get in this house—air that is filled with books, 
and pictures, and beautiful things, where people talk 
in low voices an’ are clean, an’ their thoughts are 
clean. The air I always breathed was mixed with 
grub, an’ house-rent an’ scrappin’ an’ booze, an’ that’s 
all they talked about, too. Why, when you was crossin’ 
the room to kiss your mother, I thought it was the 
most beautiful thing I ever seen. I’ve seen a whole 
lot of life, an’ somehow I’ve seen a whole lot more 
of it than most of them that was with me. I like 
to see, an’ I want to see more, an’ I 
want to see it different. 


“But I aint got to the point yet. 
Here it is. I want to make my way 
to the kind of life you have in this 
house. There’s more in life than 


about. Now, how am I going to get 
it? Where do I take hold an’ begin? 
I’m willin’ to work my passage, you know, an’ I can 
make most men sick when it comes to hard work. 
Once I get started, I'll work night an’ day. Mebbe 


He read his short stories aloud to Gertrude 


you think it’s funny, me askin’ you about all this. I 
know you’re the last person in the world I ought to 
ask, but I don’t know anybody else I could ask— 
unless it’s Arthur. Mebbe I ought to ask him. If 
I was—” 

His voice died away. His firmly planned intention 
had come to a halt on the verge of the horrible prob- 
ability that he should have asked Arthur and that 
he had made a fool of himself. Ruth did not speak 
immediately. She was too absorbed in striving to 
reconcile the stumbling, uncouth speech and its sim- 
plicity of thought with what she saw in his face. 
She had never looked in eyes that expressed greater 
power. Here was a man who could do anything, was 
the message she read there, and it accorded ill with 
the weakness of his spoken thought. And for that 
matter so complex and quick was her own mind that 
she did not have a just appreciation of simplicity. 
And yet she had caught an impression of power in 
the very groping of this mind. It had seemed to her 
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like a giant writhing and straining at the bonds that held 
him down. Her face was all sympathy when she did speak. 

“What you need, you realize yourself, and it is education. 
You should go back and finish grammar school, and then 
go through the high school and university.” 

“But that takes money,” he interrupted. 

“Oh!” she cried. “I had not thought of that. But then 
you have relatives, somebody who could assist you?” 

He shook his head. 

“My father and mother are dead. I’ve two sisters, one 
married, an’ the other’ll get married soon, I suppose. Then 
I’ve a string of brothers,—I’m the youngest,—but they never 
helped nobody. They’ve just knocked around over the world, 
lookin’ out for number one. The oldest died in India. Two 
are in South Africa now, an’_another’s on a whaling voyage, 
an’ one’s travelin’ with a circus—he does trapeze work. An’ 
I guess I’m just like them. I’ve taken care of myself since 
I was eleven—that’s when my mother died. I’ve got to study 
by myself, I guess, an’ what I want to know is where to begin. » 

“I should say the first thing of all would be to get a gram- 
mar. Your grammar is—” She had intended saying “awful,” 
but she amended it to “is not particularly good.” 

He flushed and sweated. 

“I know I must talk a lot of slang an’ words you don’t 
understand. But then they’re the only words I know—how to 
speak. I’ve got other words in my mind, picked ’em up from 
books, but I can’t pronounce ‘em, so I don’t use ’em.” 

“It isn’t what you say, so much as how you say it. You 
don’t mind my being frank, do you? I don’t want to hurt you.” 

“No, no,” he cried, while he secretly blessed her for her 
kindness. “Fire away. I’ve got to know, an’ I’d sooner know 
ee you than anybody else.” 

“Well, then, you say, ‘You was’; it should be, ‘You were’. 
M say ‘I seen’ for ‘I saw’. You use the double negative—” 

“What’s the double negative?” he demanded; then added 
humbly, “You see, I don’t even understand your explanations. Me 

“Pm afraid I didn’t explain that,” she smiled. “A double 
negative is—let me see—well, you say ‘never helped nobody’. 
‘Never’ is a negative. ‘Nobody’ is another negative. It is a 
rule that two negatives make a positive. ‘Never helped 
nobody’ means that, not helping nobody, they must have 
helped somebody.” 

“That’s pretty clear,” he said. “I never thought of it be- 
fore. But it don’t mean they must have helped somebody, 
does it? Seems to me that ‘never helped nobody’ just natu- 
rally fails to say whether or not they. helped somebody. I 
never thought of it before, and I’ll never say it again.” 

She was pleased and surprised with the quickness and 
surety of his mind. As soon as he had got the clew he not 
only understood but corrected her error. 

“You'll find it all in the grammar,” she went on. “There's 
something else I noticed in your speech. You say ‘don’t’ when 
you shouldn’t. ‘Don’t’ is a contraction and stands for two 
words. Do you know them?” 

He thought a moment, then answered, “ ‘Do not’.” 

She nodded her head, and said,“And you use ‘don’t’ when 
you mean ‘does net.” 

He was puzzled over this, and did not get it so quickly. 

“Give me an illustration,” he asked. 

“Well—” She puckered her brows and pursed up her 
mouth as she thought, while he looked on and decided that her 
expression was most adorable. “ ‘It don’t do to be hasty.’ 
Change ‘don’t? to ‘do not,’ and it reads, ‘It do not do to be 
hasty,’ which is perfectly absurd.” 

He turned it over in his mind and considered. 

“Doesn’t it jar on your ear?” she suggested. 

“Can’t say that it does,” he replied, judicially. 

“Why didn’t you say, ‘Can’t say that it do’?” she queried. 

“That sounds wrong,” he said slowly. “As for the other, 
I can’t make up my mind. I guess my ear aint had the 
trainin’ yours has.” 

“There is no such word as ‘aint’,” she said, prettily emphatic. 

Martin flushed again. 

“And you say ‘ben’ for ‘been’,” she continued; “‘I come’ 
for ‘I came’; and the way you chop your endings is some- 
thing dreadful.” 

“How do you mean?” he leaned forward, feeling that he 
ought to get down on his knees before so marvellous a mind. 
“How do I chop?” 

“You don’t complete the endings. ‘A-n-d’ spells ‘and’. 
You pronounce it ‘an’? ‘I-n-g’ spells ‘ing’. Sometimes you 
pronounce it ‘ing’ and sometimes you leave off the ‘g’. And 
then you slur by dropping initial letters and diphthongs. 
*T-h-e-m’ spells ‘them’. You pronounce it—oh, well, it is not 
necessary to go over all of them. What you need is the 
grammar. Pll get one and show you how to begin.” 

As she arose, there shot through his mind something that 
he had read in the etiquette books, and he stood up awk- 
wardly, worrying as to whether he was doing the right thing, 
and fearing that she might take it as a sign that he was 
about to go. 

“By the way, Mr. Eden,” she called back, as she was 
leaving the room. “What is booze? You used it several 
times, you know.” 

“Oh, booze,” he laughed. “It’s slang. It means whiskey 
an’ beer—anything that will make you drunk.” 

“And another thing,” she laughed back. “Don’t use ‘you’ 
when you are impersonal. ‘You’ is very personal, and your 
use of it just now was not precisely what you meant.” 

“I don’t just see that.” 

“Why, you said just now, to me, ‘whiskey and beer—any- 


thing that will make you drunk’—make me drunk, don’t 
you see?” 

“Well, it would, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, of course,” she smiled. “But it would be nicer not 
to bring me into it. Substitute ‘one’ for ‘you’ and see how 
much better it sounds.” 

When she returned with the grammar, she drew a chair 
near his—he wondered if he should have helped her with the 
chair—and sat down beside him. She turned the pages of 
the grammar, and their heads were inclined toward each 
other. He could hardly follow her outlining of the work 
he must do, so amazed was he by her delightful propinquity. 
But when she began to lay down the importance of conjuga- 
tion, he forgot all about her. He had never heard of con- 
jugation, and was fascinated by the glimpse he was catching 
into the tie-ribs of language. He leaned closer to the page, 
and her hair touched his cheek. He had fainted but once in 
his life, and he thought he was going to faint again. He 
could scarcely breathe, and his heart was pounding the blood 
up into his throat and suffocating him. Never had she 
seemed so accessible as now. For the moment the great 
gulf that separated them was bridged. But there was no 
diminution in the loftiness of his feeling for her. She had 
not descended to him. It was he who had been caught up in 
the clouds and carried to her. His reverence for her, at that 
moment, was of the same order as religious awe and fervor. 
It seemed to him that he had intruded upon the holy of 
holies, and slowly and carefully he moved his head aside from 
the contact which had thrilled him like an electric shock and 
of which she had not been aware. 


CHAPTER VIIT 


EVERAL weeks went by, during which Martin Eden 
studied his ‘grammar, reviewed the books on etiquette 
and read voraciously the books that caught his fancy. Of 
his own class he saw nothing. The girls of the Lotus Club 
wondered what had become of him and worried Jim with 
questions, and some of the fellows who put on the gloves 
at Riley’s were glad that Martin came no more. He made 
another discovery of treasure-trove in the library. As the 
grammar had shown him the tie-ribs of language, so this 
book showed him the tie-ribs of poetry, and he began to 
learn meter and construction and form, beneath the beauty 
he loved finding the why and wherefore of that beauty. An- 
other modern book he found treated poetry as a represen- 
tative art, treated it exhaustively, with copious illustrations 
from the best in literature. Never had he read fiction with 
such keen zest as he studied these books. And his fresh 
mind, untaxed for twenty years and impelled by maturity of 
desire, gripped hold of what he read with a virility unusual 
to the student mind. 

When he looked back now from his vantage-ground, the 
old world he had known, the world of land and sea and ships, 
of sailor-men and harpy -women, seemed a very small world; 
and yet it blended in with this new world and expanded. His 
mind made for unity, and he was surprised when at first he 
began to see points of contact between the two worlds. And 
he was ennobled, as well, by the loftiness of thought and 
beauty he found in the books. This led him to believe more 
firmly than ever that up above him in society, like Ruth and 
her family, all men and women thought these thoughts and 
lived them. Down below where he lived was the ignoble, and 
he wanted to purge himself of the ignoble that had soiled all 
his days, and to rise to that sublimated realm where dwelt 
the upper classes. All his childhood and youth had been 
troubled by a vague unrest; he had never known what he 
wanted, but he had wanted something that he had hunted 
vainly for until he met Ruth. And now his unrest had become 
sharp and painful, and te knew at last, clearly and definitely, 
that it was beauty, and intellect, and love that he must have. 

During those several weeks he saw Ruth half a dozen 
times, and each time was an added inspiration. She helped 
him with his English, corrected his pronunciation, and started 
him on arithmetic. But their intercourse was not all devoted 
to elementary study. He had seen too much of life, and his 
mind was too matured, to be wholly content with fractions, 
cube root, parsing, and analysis; and these were times when 
their conversation turned on other themes—the last poetry he 
had read, the latest poet she had studied. And when she read 
aloud to him her favorite passages, he ascended to the top- 
most heaven of delight. Never, in all the women he had heard 
speak, had he heard a voice like hers. The least sound of 
it was a stimulus to his love, and he thrilled and throbbed with 
every word she uttered. It was the quality of it, the repose, 
and the musical modulation—the soft, rich, indefinable product 
of culture and a gentle soul. As he listened to her, there 
rang in the ears of his memory the harsh cries of barbarian 
women and of hags, and, in lesser degrees of harshness, the 
strident voices of working women and of the girls of his own 
class. Then the chemistry of vision would begin to work, and 
they would troop in review across his mind, each, by contrast, 
multiplying Ruth’s glories. 

Then, too, his bliss was heightened by the knowledge that 
her mind was comprehending what she read and was quiver- 
ing with appreciation of the beauty of the written thought. 
She read to him from “The Princess”, and often he saw her 
eyes swimming with tears, so finely was her esthetic nature 
strung. At such moments her own emotions elevated him till 


he was a god, and, as he gazed at her and listened, he seemed | 


gazing on the face of life and reading its deepest secrets. 
And then, becoming aware of the heights of exquisite sensi- 
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ELSIE 


GRACE 


PUZZLE: 
Find the Chaperon 


One of these women is a 
married woman of nearly 40. 
The others are misses of 15 to 
20 years younger. 


Can you tell which 
is the oldest, the chaperon? 


The chaperon looks nearly as young as her 
charges, and can mingle with the younger folks 
without a difference in ages being apparent—because 
she has retained her complexion and youthful lines. 
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cleanses them by taking out all foreign matter that causes blackheads, sallowness, shiny com- 
plexions, etc. Pompeian Massage Cream is the largest selling face cream in the world, 10,000 
jars being made and sold daily. 50c. or $1 a jar, sent postpaid to any part of the world, on 


receipt of price if dealer hasn’t it. 


Pompeian Massage Cream takes away soreness after shaving. By removing the soap from the pores it allays the irrita- 
tion so distressing to those to whom a thick, fast-growing beard makes constant shaving a necessity. It also imparts a clear, 
clean, athletic skin which all normal men desire. A clear, clean skin is indeed a good introduction into social and business cir- 
cles. Massage at home—easy with Pompeian (all druggists sell it)—or specify Pompeian at your barber’s. Beware of the bar- 
ber who uses cheap substitutes for Pompeian. Tell him you want a QUALITY product, and not a cheap imitation on which he 
makes more money—at your expense. 


swered on this contest. (However, 
coupon will have prompt attention 
if enclosed.) Only prize winners 
will hear from us. Letters must 
reach us by April 20th. 


Answer to Puzzle: This puzzle has created so much discussion in families and among friends, that an ex- 
planation is sent with every sample jar. (See offer below.) Have each of your family vote and discover who 
is right. 


Send for Sample Jar and Book = Er 
Cut Off Coupon NOW Before Paper is Lost 


ers 
CA ras 
> f í f XA 17 Prospect 
You have been reading and hearing about Pompeian for years. You know it is the most popular face cream made, A 
10,000 jars being sold daily. You have meant to try it, but have not done so. ‘This is your chance to discover 
what a vast difference there is between an ordinary “‘cold’’ cream and a scientifically made Massage Cream like 
Pompeian. Fill out the coupon to-day and prepare for a delightful surprise when you receive our quarter ounce 
sample jar. A 16-page booklet on the care of the face sent with each jar. When writing enclose 10 cents in silver 
or stamps (United States only) to cover cost of postage and packing. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY, 77 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


`” 
<> MERR find 10c., to cover 
rate o` cost of postage and pack- 
®/ ing. Please send me one 
Y copy of your famous illustrated 
massage book and a special sam- 
ple jar of Pompeian Massage Cream 


SO 
_JOWNEYS | 
| i 
| | 
l 


Nothing has ever satis- 

fied the natural and } 
| healthy desire for sweets | 
à as perfectly as Lowney’ s 
Chocolate Bonbons. | 
| 


They are as pure and 
wholesome as they are 
_ delicious and they can 
|| be eaten freely when 
| others cannot be. 
| The largest sales of 
| any confections made — 
| and for 25 years the | 
standard. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston 
Cocoa, Chocolate, Chocolate Bonbons 


DUTCH COLLAR 
Only 50c 
SPECIAL SPRING 
OFFER: 


We will send you post- 
paid, this beautiful 
imported Dutch Col- 
lar made of Baby 
Irish Crochet Lace 
and Embroidered Ba- 
tiste, with bow and 
tassel af fine crepe de 
chine silk complete, for only 50c. (Retail price at 
least $1.15.) Money back if not satisfied. State 
whether you prefer black, light blue, lavender, navy 
blue or brown bow and tassel. 

With your order we will send FREE our hand- 
somely illustrated Lace and Neckwear Fashion 
Book, which shows the advanced Paris and 
London styles. 

We are importers and manufacturers. We sell 
our goods direct to you eliminating all profits of 
broker,*jobber, wholesaler and retailer. You can 
readily see what a big saving this means to you. 


Our new Lace, Neckwear and Embroidery 
Fashion Book is FREE. Send for your copy today. 


VALENCIA LACE AND EMBROIDERY CO. 
Dept. R, 416 Broadway and 276 Canal St., New York City 


wholesale prices 


V We sell direct to you, and save you at W 

W least a quarter of your local dealer’s price; ana 

you get the best possible quality for the money. 

More than this, we guarantee every rug that we sell, 
nd will refund what you pay us if you are not pl 


Hancock Rugs 


are made of strongest materials, and will stand long usage. 
A great variety of artistic designs in beautiful fadeless colors. 
Ingrains, Tapestrys, Brussels, Axminsters and Velvets. 

Our Alpha Tapestry, 9 ft. by 12 ft., at $11, and our Ker- 
man Velvet, 9 ft. by 12 ft., at $17 are real bargains. We 
pay the freight east of the Mississippi. 

These and other Hancock Rugs, from $2 to $30, are shown 
in colors, and fully described in our money-saving free 
Getioe which we want to send you. Write us a postal for 

today. 


HANCOCK RUG MILLS, Dept. I, Philadelphia, 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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was the greatest thing in the world. And in review would 
pass along the corridors of memory all previous thrills and 
burnings he had known,—the drunkenness of wine, the 
caresses of women, the rough play and give and take of physi- 
cal contests,—and they seemed trivial and mean compared 
with this sublime ardor he now enjoyed. 

The situation was obscured to Ruth. She had never had 
any experiences of the heart. Her only experiences in such 
matters were of the books, where the facts of ordinary day 
were translated by fancy into a fairy realm of unreality; and 
she little knew that this rough sailor was creeping into her 
heart and storing there pent forces that would some day 
burst forth and surge through her in waves of fire. She did 
not know the actual fire of love. Her knowledge of love was 
purely theoretical, and she conceived of it as lambent flame, 
gentle as the fall of dew or the ripple of quiet water, and 
cool as the velvet-dark of summer nights. Her idea of love 
was more that of placid affection, serving the loved one softly 
in an atmosphere, flower-scented and dim-lighted, of ethereal 
calm. She did not dream of the volcanic convulsions of love, 
its scorching heat and sterile wastes of parched ashes. She 
knew neither her own potencies, nor the potencies of the 
world; and the deeps of life were to her seas of illusion. The 
conjugal affection of her father and mother constituted her 
ideal of love-affinity, and she looked forward some day to 
emerging, without shock or friction, into that same quiet 
sweetness of existence with a loved one. 

So it was that she looked upon Martin Eden as a novelty, 
a strange individual, and she identified with novelty and 
strangeness the effects he produced upon her. It was only 
natural. In similar way she had experienced unusual feelings 
when she looked at wild animals in the menageries, or when 
she witnessed a storm of wind, or shuddered at the bright- 
ribbed lightning. There was something cosmic in such things, 
and there was something cosmic in him. He came to her 
breathing of large airs and great spaces. The blaze of tropic 
suns was in his face, and in his swelling, resilient muscles 
was the primordial vigor of life. He was marred and scarred 
by that mysterious world of rough men and rougher deeds, 
the outposts of which began beyond her horizon. He was un- 
tamed, wild, and in secret ways her vanity was touched by the 
fact that he came so mildly to her hand. Likewise she was 
stirred by the common impulse to tame the wild thing. It was 
an unconscious impulse, and farthest from her thoughts that 
her desire was to re-thumb the clay of him into a likeness of 
her father’s image, which image she believed to be the finest 
in the world. Nor was there any way, out of her inexperience, 
for her to know that the cosmic feel she caught of him was 
that most cosmic of things, love, which with equal power drew 
men and women together across the world, compelled stags to 
kill each other in the mating season, and drove even the ele- 
ments irresistibly to unite. 

His swift development was a source of surprise and inter- 
est. She detected unguessed finenesses in him that seemed to 
bud, day by day, like flowers in congenial soil. She read 
Browning aloud to him, and was often puzzled by the strange 
interpretations he gave to mooted passages. It was beyond 
her to realize that, out of his experience of men and women 
and life, his interpretations were far more frequently correct 
than hers. His conceptions seemed naive to her, though she 
was often fired by his daring flights of comprehension, whose 
orbit-path was so wide among the stars that she could not 
follow and could only sit and thrill to the impact of unguessed 
power. Then she played to him—no longer at him—and 
probed him with music that sank to depths beyond her plumb- 
line. His nature opened to music as a flower to the sun, and 
the transition was quick from his working-class rag-time and 
jingles to her classical display pieces that she knew nearly 
by heart. Yet he betrayed a democratic fondness for Wag- 
ner, and the “Tannhauser” overture, when she had given him 
the clew to it, claimed him as nothing else she played. 

In an immediate way it personified his life. And his past 
was the Venusburg motif, while her he identified somehow 
with the Pilgrim’s Chorus motif; and from the exalted state 
this elevated him to, he swept onward and upward into that 
vast shadow-realm of spirit-groping, where good and evil 
war eternally. 

Sometimes he questioned, and induced in her mind tempo- 
rary doubts as to the correctness of her own definitions and 
conceptions of music. But her singing he did not question. 


| It was too wholly she, and he sat always amazed at the divine 


melody of her pure soprano voice. And he could not help 
but contrast it with the weak pipings and shrill quaverings 
of factory girls, ill-nourished and untrained, and with the 
raucous shriekings from gin-cracked throats of the women 
of the seaport towns. She enjoyed singing and playing to 
him. In truth, it was the first time she had ever had a human 
soul to play with, and the plastic clay of him was a delight 
to mould; for she thought she was moulding it, and her inten- 
tions were good. Besides, it was pleasant to be with him. 
He did not repel her. That first repulsion had been really a 
fear of her undiscovered self, and the fear had gone to sleep. 
Though she did not know it, she had a feeling in him of 
proprietary right. Also, he had a tonic effect upon her. She 
was studying hard at the university, and it seemed to 
strengthen her to emerge from the dusty books and have the 
fresh sea-breeze of his personality blow upon her. Strength! 
Strength was what she needed, and he gave it to her in gen- 
erous measure. To come into the same room with him, or to 
meet him at the door, was to take heart of life. And when 


bility he attained, he decided that this was love and that love — 


he had gone, she would return to her books with a keener zest 
and fresh store of energy. 

She knew her Browning, but it had never sunk into her 
that it was an awkward thing to play with souls. As her in- 
terest in Martin increased, the remodeling of his life became 
a passion with her. 

“There is Mr. Butler,’ she said one afternoon, when gram- 
mar and arithmetic and poetry had been put aside. “He had 
comparatively no advantages at first. His father had been 
a bank cashier, but he lingered for years, dying of consump- 
tion in Arizona, so that when he was dead, Mr. Butler, Charles 
Butler he was called, found himself alone in the world. His 
father had come from Australia, you know, and so he had no 
relatives in California. He went to work in a printing-office,— 
I have heard him tell of it many times,—and he got three 
dollars a week, at first. His income to-day is at least thirty 
thousand a year. How did he do it? He was honest, and 
faithful, and industrious, and economical. He denied himself 
the enjoyments that most boys indulge in. He made it a point 
to save so much every week, no matter what he had to do 
without in order to save it. Of course, he was soon earning 
more than three dollars a week, and as his wages increased 
he saved more and more. 

“He worked in the daytime, and at night he went to night- 
school. He had his eyes fixed always on the future. Later 
on he went to night high-school. When he was only seventeen, 
he was earning excellent wages at setting type, but he was 
ambitious. He wanted a career, not a livelihood, and he was 
content to make immediate sacrifices for his ultimate gain. 
He decided upon the law, and he entered father’s office as an 
office boy—think of that!—and got only four dollars a week. 
But he had learned how to be economical, and out of that 
four dollars he went on saving money.” 

She paused for breath, and to note how Martin was re- 


ceiving it. His face was lighted up with interest in the youth- - 


ful struggles of Mr. Butler; but there was a frown upon 
his face as well. 

“Td say they was pretty hard lines for a young fellow,” he 
remarked. “Four dollars a week. How could he live on it? 
You can bet he didn’t have any frills. Why, I pay five dollars 
a week for board now, an’ there’s nothin’ excitin’ about it, you 
can lay to that. He must have lived like a dog. The food 
he ate—” 

“He cooked for himself,” she interrupted, “on a little kero- 
sene stove.” 

“The food he ate must have been worse than what a sailor 
gets on the worst-feedin’ deep-water ships, than which there 
aint much that can be possibly worse.” 

“But think of him now!” she cried, enthusiastically, ‘Think 
of what his income affords him. His early denials are paid 
for a thousand-fold.” 

Martin looked at her sharply. 

“There’s one thing I'll bet you,” he said, “and it is that Mr. 
Butler is nothin’ gay-hearted now in his fat days. He fed 
himself like that for years an’ years, on a boy’s stomach, an’ 
I bet his stomach’s none too good now for it.” 

Her eyes dropped before his searching gaze. 

“TIl bet he’s got dyspepsia right now!” Martin challenged. 

“Yes, he has,” she confessed; “but—” 

“An? I bet,’ Martin dashed on, “that he’s solemn an’ 
serious as an old owl, an’ doesn’t care a rap for a good time 
for all his thirty thousand a year. An’ I’ll bet he’s not par- 
ticularly joyful at seein’ others have a good time. Aint 
I right?” 

She nodded her head in agreement, and hastened to ex- 
plain: “But he is not that type of man. By nature he is 
sober and serious. He always was that.” 

“You can bet he was,” Martin proclaimed. “Three dollars 
a week, an’ four dollars a week, an’ a young boy cookin’ for 
himself on an oil-burner an’ layin’ up money, workin’ all day 
an’ studyin’ all night, just workin’ an’ never playin’, never 
havin’ a good time, an’ never learnin’ how to have a good 
time—of course his thirty thousand came along too late.” 

His sympathetic imagination was flashing upon his inner 
sight all the thousands of details of the boy’s existence and 
of his narrow spiritual development into a thirty-thousand- 
dollar-a-year man. With the swiftness and wide-reaching of 
multitudinous thought Charles Butler’s whole life was tele- 
scoped upon his vision. 

“Do you know,” he added, “I feel sorry for Mr. Butler. 
He was too young to know better, but he robbed himself of 
life for the sake of thirty thousand a year that’s clean wasted 
upon him. Why, thirty thousand, lump sum, wouldn’t buy 
for him right now what ten cents he was layin’ up would have 
bought him, when he was a kid, in the way of candy an’ pea- 
nuts, or a seat in nigger heaven.” 

It was just such uniqueness of points of view that startled 
Ruth. Not only were they new to her, and contrary to her 
own beliefs, but she always felt in them germs of truth that 
threatened to unseat or modify her own convictions. Had she 
been fourteen instead of twenty-four, she might have been 
changed by them; but she was twenty-four, conservative by 
nature and upbringing, and already crystallized into the 
cranny of life where she had been born and formed. It was 
true, his bizarre judgments troubled her in the moments they 
were uttered, but she ascribed them to his novelty of type 
and strangeness of living, and they were soon forgotten. 
Nevertheless, while she disapproved of them, the strength of 
their utterance, and the flashing of eyes and earnestness of 
face that accompanied them, always thrilled her and drew 
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This year fully 50,000 people will 
want a high-grade, low-priced car. 
For this innovation taps an enormous 


field. 


Thousands of people can now, 
for the first time, own a car to take 
pride in. 

Others are owners of high-priced 
cars, who have wearied of the cost 
of upkeep. They will get the same 
service from these lighter cars at one- 
fourth the cost of maintenance. 

Others will keep a high-priced 
car for occasional service. But they 
will buy one of these—in Tourabout 
or Roadster style—to save the big 
car. 


‘This new demand will be several 
times greater than the best makers 
can supply. 


But Don’t Pay $1,500 
For An Inferior Car 


There is no need now to accept 
inferiority because you want a low- 
priced car. You can demand—in all 
save power—the utmost the world 
can give, 

Remember that when bicycles 
were cut from $150 to $75 you got 
better wheels than ever. 

So in automobiles. As good a car 
as man can build, under 30 h. p., can 
be sold for $1,500. 

In fact, the Chalmers- Detroit 
“30”—sold at that price—is the most 
advanced car on the market. 


‘There is no need for skimping 
anywhere. No need for buying a 
makeshift. No need for taking an 
out-of-date car, or an inexperienced 
make. 

For $1,500 you ought to buy as 
good a car of 30 h. p., judged by de- 
sign and mechanical features, as any 
price could make. That is just 
what one gets in the Chalmers-De- 
troit 30.” 


No Other Car Like This 


‘There are plenty of good-looking 
cars now which sell at this price, or 
below it. It is a very easy thing to 
make a good-looking car. But it re- 
quires rare skill, and a great deal of 
time, to design a mechanically per- 
fect car. 


Any good and unbiased engineer, 
who makes the comparisons, will tell 
you that no car in its class begins to 
compare with the Chalmers-Detroit 


ae” 


The reasons are these: 


More than two years ago we saw 
this demand coming—the demand for 
a high-grade, low-priced car. 


More than two years ago we set 
our famous designer—Mr. H. E. 
Coffin—at work on it. 


Mr. Coffin designed our “Forty” 
—the best medium-priced car ever 
sold. He was for years the chief de- 
signer for the Thomas Companies. 
There is no designer who will claim 
to be more capable. 


Mr. Coffin made two trips to Eu- 
rope to glean ideas for this car from 


To 
Who Want the Utmost 
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Those 


the best engineers of the Old 
World. 

He spent two full years in creat- 
ing this most up-to-date car on the 
market. 

When the demand came—as it did 
this season—this splendid car was 
ready. 

No other car in this class has such 
careful preparation back of it. Others 
were not begun until the demand 
developed. 


Our Profit, Nine Per Cent 


Another fact is this: Our profit on 
the Chalmers-Detroit “30” is exactly 
nine per cent. 

Our 4-cyl. engine costs us $261. 
Yet there are 4-cyl. engines which 
sell as low as $75. 

Our transmission costs us $94. 
Our axles cost us $125. The an- 
nular ball bearings used in this car 


50,000 


in a 


On Election Day, last November, 
100 of these cars, in 100 cities, each 
ran 200 miles without a stop of the 
engine. Plenty of other cars have 
made non-stop runs. But never did 
100 cars of the same make all ful- 
fill such a strenuous test. 

So the Chalmers-Detroit “30”— 
at $1,500—has proved reliability and 
endurance better than any other car 
ever made. 


What Herreshoff Says 


There is no higher authority, 
perhaps, in America than John B. 
Herreshoff. It was he who de- 
signed all the yachts which have 
defended the America Cup for 
years. He is also President of the 
Herreshoff Mfg. Co., of Bristol, 
R. I., and one of the foremost de- 
signers of the world. ‘This is what 
he writes: 


Chalmers-Detroit “30” 
Price $1,500 


A 4-cylinder, 5-passenger, high-grade car. Made as 
Touring Car, Tourabout and Roadster 


cost us $103. No other cars, ex- 
cept very high-priced ones, use so 
many. 

So it is all through. We have 
stinted nowhere. In every feature 
we give you the best that any price 
can buy. 

No other car gives nearly so much 
for the money. Never will any car 
give any more. For never will an 
automobile maker charge you less 
than nine per cent. 

Any lower price—any extras free— 
mean much less value where you 
need it most. 


A 27,000 Mile Test 


One of these cars—a stock car— 
has run 27,000 miles. 


For 100 consecutive days it made 
208 miles per day. It made those 
20,800 miles without missing a trip, 
and without a single mechanical 


breakdown. The same car had run 
6,000 miles before this test was 
begun. 


No other car at any price ever 
stood such a test as that. 

When this car had run 27,000 
miles we took out the bearings—in 
perfect condition—and_ exhibited 
them at the New York and Chicago 
Shows. 


“In placing my order this A. M. 
for a Chalmers-Detroit “30,” and 
also advising my friend to join me 
in purchasing another of the same 
model (which has been done to-day), 
I did so after due consideration, ex- 
amination and trial, and I feel satis- 
fied that it is one of the best four- 


cylinder cars of its size; and certainlv 
the best for the money that has yet 
been on the market.’’ 


Do you think that any good, un- 


Our “Forty” at $2,750 Gives the 


People 


Low-Priced 
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Car 


prejudicėd engineer in America will 
disagree with his conclusions? 


Things That Others Lack 


Naturally this car has many fea- 
tures which our competitors lack. 
It is natural also that those who lack 
them should try to belittle them. 

The four cylinders in the Chal- 
mers-Detroit “30” are cast together, 
as in most of the late foreign cars. 
Our purpose is lightness, compact- 
ness and perfect water circulation. 
Thus we also secure the popular 
short bonnet and give the extra room 
in the tonneau. 

We replace this four-cylinder block 
for $35 should it freeze and crack. 
So this risk is not so great as on sepa- 
rate cylinders. 

If one cylinder freezes, all prob- 
ably will. It is cheaper to replace 
one block of four than to replace 
from two to four separate cylinders. 

We also use the two-bearing crank 
shaft. Thus we secure perfect 
alignment, which none can secure 
with four and five bearings. We 
make this crank shaft eight times as 
strong as necessary, to eliminate all 
risk of bending. 

Our wheel base is 110 inches. 
We use the Unit Power Plant. Our 
gas intake is water jacketed. We 
give you the new one-pedal control. 
The tires are the Diamond Quick 
Detachable. 

Every feature is in accord with the 
best engineering practice. 


1,500 Cars Delivered 


1,500 of these cars are already 
delivered to users. All our rivals 
together have not so many in use. 

Our capacity is only 2,500 of 
these cars, so only 1,000 more peo- 
ple can get them. We. have agents 
in 228 cities, so they can sell, on 
the average, less than five cars each. 


Judge for yourself how long these 
cars will last. Judge the desirability 
for acting early. For those who 
buy when the Chalmers-Detroit 
“30s” are gone will get no car like 
this. 


Our 2,500 cars, which will be 
running this summer, will show 
thousands of people what a car they 
have missed. 


Utmost 


Value That Any Price Can Buy 


The Chalmers-Detroit Forty excels our 
‘30° only in size and power. It was 
designed by Mr. Coffin, and has for years 
been recognized as the best medium-priced 
car on the market. It has won scores of 
important events. 

This is as good a car as any price can 
buy. ‘To pay more is extravagance. All 
that anyone wants in a 5-passenger car is 
here in its highest perfection. 

The dandy car—quiet, speedy and pow- 
erful. We have never been able to supply 
the demand for them. 
200 short. 

Made in several styles of bodies—Price 


Last year we ran 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


(Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers.) 


$2,750. The ‘‘Forty’’ Roadster is the 
raciest-looking car of its class, 

Send us this coupon for catalog show- 
ing all styles of both cars. Examine our 
cars thoroughly—that is all we ask. 


CHALMERS - DETROIT MOTOR CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me your catalog. 


Name ——— 


St 


City and State 
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PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


insure absolute comfort and freedom of motion. 
The sliding cord in the back permits instant ad- 
justment to every movement of your body and 
takes all strain off the shoulders and trouser 
buttons. 


President Suspenders lie flat on the back and feel so easy 
you do not realize you have suspenders on. There is never 
any tugging and pulling when you move, as in the case of the 
old style, rigid-back suspenders. 

Light weight for office and dress wear; medium and heavy 
weights for workers. Extra lengths for tall men. Maker's 
guarantee on every pair—Satis/action, New Pair or Money 
Sack. If your dealer can’t supply you, we will, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price, 50 cents. Convenience suggests a pair for 
each suit. Get them today. 


THE C. A EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
715 Main Street Shirley, Mass. 


as you can get from a common 
grate. Ican save the expens 
of your furnace a large part oi 

the Fall and Spring, or can heat 
the living rooms ina house that 
has no furnace, at this big saving 
in cost. This is not an extravagant state- 
ment. Ican prove what I claim, and can 
also guarantee results. Your money back 
if you do not get them. 


Aldine Fireplaces 


will produce these results, and 48,000 are now doin 
so in 2,000 cities and towns in the United States an 
Canada. There is probably an Aldine Fireplace in 
use in your own town where you can see it. Donot 
lay aside this magazine and say ‘I don’t believe it” 
—write me and let me proveit. You risk nothing. 
My new Aldine book tells a plain simple story of 
proven facts. Send for it ~it’s free. 
You can just as well save this fuel money and get 
oo extra heat—whether you live in a new or an old 
ouse. 


Low in cost, certain 
results, 

Write mc person- 
ally and I will tell 
you what the Al- 
dine fireplace will 
accomplish in your 
own particular 
case, quoting you 
| price direct orf 
through dealer. 

A. D. RATHBONE, 
President 
RATHBONE & PANIGOT CO. 
(Formerly Aldine Grate 
& Mantel Co.) 

5704 Clyde Park Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


If You Like 
to Hunt, 


Fish or Camp 


You will enjoy the 
National Sportsman 


Every month the National 
Sportsman contains 160 
pages or more, crammed 
from cover to cover with 
photos from life, stories 
of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and tramping which 
will thrill and interest 
you. This monthly visi- 
tor will lure you pleas- 
antly away from the mo- 
notonous grind of your 
every-day work to the 
healthful atmosphere of 
the woods and fields. Sin- 
gle copies 15e, yearly sub- 
scription $1.00. 


Special Trial Offer 


Send us % cents» 
stamps or coin, and 
we will send you 
the National 
Sportsman for 
three months, 
also one of our 
heavy bur- 
nished Or- 
molu Gold 
Watch Fobs 
(regular price 
50c) as here 
shown, with rus- 
set leather strap 
and gold plated 
buckle. Can you 
beat this? 


3 Copies National Sportsman at lic 45c 


t 


or 
Send to-day. Total,%e) 25c 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 66 Federal St., Boston 


Watch Fob, regular price - i All yours 


) didCffiauee REDUCES 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 
For Both Sexes 


ily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write today. 


I can save you 60 


of your fuel bill and also give you 
four times as much heat 


So confident am I that simply wearing it 
will permanently remove all superfluous 
flesh that I mail it free, without deposit. 

When you see your shapeliness speed- 


PROF. BURNS, 1300 S Broadway, N. Y. 


A Glance in Passing | 


By DON MAROUIS 


N the days just be- 
fore gunpowder 
came into general 
use, the armorers 


Those of Europe were very busy people. For a 
asg hundred years the coats of mail and plate 
ay 


worn by knights and men-at-arms had been 
getting heavier and heavier. The swords, 
lances, maces and battle-axes had also been 
getting heavier and heayier, until some of them became of an 
almost incredible weight and size. A heavier corselet called 
for a heavier axe to crush it; the heavier axe demanded a new 
wrinkle in the construction of corselets. And so on, until the 
man-at-arms, at the latest period during which complete 
armor was used, was encased in such a heavy shell that once 
unhorsed and on his back he was almost as helpless as a 
beetle, and was quite at the mercy of any low-born vassal or 
vassaline who cared to pry his visor up with a butcher knife 
and probe him on the subject of ransom. 

At the period when armor was heaviest, it was also most 
expensive. A really sportsmanlike tourney meant golden 
thousands to the smiths, of whom there were almost as many 
in existence then as there are now. The best armorers began 
to buy country homes, eat goose-liver pie, marry their daugh- 
ters to impecunious aristocrats, and get their names in What’s 
Swat. A few suits of really fashionable armor were worth 
a jook’s ransom, for each garment had to be tailor-made, so 
to speak, to fit the personal peculiarities of the wearer; only 
the lower classes wore hand-me-down armor. Often a single 
suit was worth a whole farm, peasants, pheasants, and other 
livestock on the hoof, included. 

The man-at-arms of these later Middle Ages, in his heavy 
make-up, stood no show against the footman with his musket. 
It was, we believe, an unknown footman of no particular con- 
sequence who was so impolite as to kill the Chevalier Bayard, 
a gentleman whose character and achievements had certainly 
given him a right to expect a more knightly and aristocratic 
death by means of a club or an axe. And just as the knight 
in his heavy steel armor was easily bowled over by the uncon- 
sidered footman, so we are coming upon an epoch when the 
battleship will be ineffective as against the torpedo boat or 
the airship. 


A Modern Analogy 


For are not our military and naval experts of the present 
day getting ready to help history repeat itself? 

We shut up to-day in an expensive steel shell, not one 
man, but several hundreds of men. An expensive steel shell 
that costs a couple of millions, perhaps. And, incidentally, as 
the shell game progresses, the modern ironsmiths have kept 


}up the tradition of marrying their women-folk to the impe- 


cunious aristocracy. 

Some one invents a gun powerful enough to pierce the 
heaviest armor-plate. 

Then some one else conceives the wonderfully brilliant and 
original idea of putting on a thicker armor-plate. 

Whereupon some one else invents a more powerful gun. 
And so on. 

And next will come the footman with the musket again. 
The torpedo boat, and perhaps the airship carrying dynamite 
grenades, will destroy the big, expensive battleship almost as 
easily as the musketeer destroyed the big, expensive knight. 
Neither the torpedo boat nor the airship have yet attained 
such superiority over the battleship as the musketeer had over 
the man-at-arms, but things are working around that way. 
There can be little doubt that before many decades have 
passed the greatest battleships will be condemned to the junk- 
heaps. Either the submarines or the airships, or both to- 
gether, will make them floating steel death-traps. 

Warfare will likely gain something in picturesqueness and 
in deadliness, when armed airships—similar to those the Ger- 
mans are now experimenting with—come into general use. 
It is impossible to prophesy just what and just how many 
changes will come about. It is freely predicted that warfare 
will become so terrible that it will be abandoned. But we 
doubt if it is abandoned soon, or because men get afraid of 
their own engines of destruction. One of the most admirable 
traits of the human animal is his courage. Nothing can be 
invented so terrible that men will not be found ready to 
operate it or to oppose it. And perhaps there is no need to 
worry greatly over the numbers to be killed in battle. They 
go into the thing with their eyes open, as a rule; and it is one 
of the most attractive things about the born fighter that he is 
not looking for sympathy or sentiment. There is something 
about fighting they like, or they wouldn’t choose that way 
of dying. < 


The People Who Pay the Cost 


The people for whom we feel the most sympathy, in con- 
nection with all this expensive machinery of warfare that is 
building and to be built, are not the ones who will operate 
it and face it; for they have a certain amount of option. The 
people who will have to stay alive and do 
twice as much work as they should, and 
pinch their stomachs and freeze their 
backs, paying for its construction and 
maintenance; the people who are compelled 
to foot the bills day in and day out in this 
endless competition between manufactur- 
ers and inventors of man-killing machin- 


ery, without any of the excitement 
or uplift of a joined battle to 
quicken their blood, are the ones 
to be pitied. The naval establish- 
ment of one of the European powers costs as much each 
year, in time of peace, as many an ancient war that has 
had quite a history written about it, and has perhaps changed 
the direction of some current of civilization. Germany builds 
a battleship; England replies by laying down two; France 
adds a couple of torpedo boats; Russia sighs and thinks 
longingly of all the iron at the bottom of the Sea of Japan; 
and Spain, Italy and the rest of the small ones do the best 
they can. 

And it means taxes, taxes, taxes; millions and millions 
and millions each year; taxes and still more taxes; direct 
and indirect. And the people pay them, and kick while 
they pay. It is all money that might be spent in the eradi- 
cation of disease, in the spreading of education, in some 
serious attempt to abolish universal poverty, in the reclama- 
tion of wastes. And it comes out of the pockets of the great 
middle classes, who are semi-articulate, and of the poorer 
classes, who are scarcely articulate at all—the poorer classes, 
whose only reply on the continent is by becoming socialists 
and anarchists, and in England, by joining the armies of the 
unemployed. 

Millions in taxes, direct and indirect—and that means 
a slice off the piece of meat; a snip off the cloth, a chunk 
out of the coal-bin, a shingle off the roof, denial of educa- 
tional opportunities—extremely serious matters even for those 
among the poor who are better off. 

It means that hundreds of thousands who cannot keep up 
with the pace sink to the level of destitution, and eventually 
below that level, into the grave, in ever-increasing numbers; it 
means that the middle and well-to-do classes have an ever- 
increasing burden of pauperism to support. The immense 
military armaments of Europe cost more blood and lives and 
misery, in each year of so-called peace, among those who will 
never get a chance to go to war, than any campaign that 
Napoleon ever fought. 


And the United States? 


And how about the United States of America? We are 
young, we are strong, and, in spite of occasional misgovern- 
ment, ours is still the land of largest opportunity for the 
poor man. 

So far, we haven’t felt it much. This one particular 
thing hasn’t likely contributed a great deal to the condi- 
tion of the ten millions of our ninety millions who always 
know hard times, and are just about one jump ahead of 
despair and destitution. We have not felt it much—so far. 

But we are just beginning; we are just taking our first 
long strides in the race; we are just limbering up. We 
agreed, the other day, to spend $236,000,000 on our naval and 
military establishments; which is less than three dollars a 
head for all of our population; and three dollars a year 
doesn’t look so big to the very poorest man in America as it 
does to the Russian peasant or even the English cottager. 

Just give us time! In a few years we can get it up to ten 
dollars a head, and perhaps by that time ten dollars will mean 
more to each poor man than it does now. 

The blood shed on the battlefield is not so important as the 
lives drained out in time of peace, the world over, for the 
maintenance of vast armaments. 

What is the remedy? 

The real remedy, of course, is some Christianity in Chris- 
tendom; and a mutual agreement to disarm. But since Chris- 
tendom is not really Christian, except for a few minutes on 
Sunday, what is the answer? 

We haven’t any. Like most people who begin with a desire 
to reform things all in one page, we run up against the fact of 
human nature; and have to confess that we haven't any answer. 

We might present an absurd and fantastic compromise 
which would provide for the occasional blood-letting which the 
people of the world desire, and do away with the immense cost 
of war prepared for and carried on by machinery. 


Which Is the More Absurd? 


Let each nation cut out the guns, and all the gun machin- 
ery, and return, by general agreement, to old-fashioned and 
inexpensive methods of slaughter. Suppose England and 
France desired to go to war. Let fifty thousand Englishmen 
go against an equal number of Frenchmen, with clubs or 
knives as preferred, and keep on batting and knifing in an 
inexpensive way for a couple of weeks, at close quarters, until 
the national honor felt itself satisfied. Maybe, by the time the 
next war rolled around, both nations would be willing to put 
forth only twenty, or ten, thousand men each. Combatants to 
be all volunteers; no conscripts allowed on either side. Fix up 
a system of this kind all over the world, and you have a com- 
paritively inexpensive arrangement sufficiently bloody to 
satisfy anyone, but costing absolutely nothing to peacefully- 
inclined people between wars. 

The idea, of course, is fantastic, and 
absurd, and foolish, and ridiculous. 

But in all fairness, it is not more fan- 
tastic, and absurd and foolish, and ridic- 
ulous—and not nearly half so devilish 
and pathetic—as the idiotic system now 
in vogue among the powers of the world. 
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7 L MOTOR 
LECUE CARS 
Why do Studebaker-Garford Cars 
sell faster, for more, than others ? 


HAS IT EVER OCCURRED TO YOU that the Studebaker-Garford gasoline cars command a higher price per 
horse power than any other American cars? Perhaps it hasn’t—not all persons understand cars well 
enough to compare them on that basis. Most folks are impressed with large figures—to them 50 or 
60 or 70 horse power terms seem to appeal strongly—tho’ for the life of them they couldn’t ex- 
plain just why 

EFFICIENCY IS THE ONLY LOGICAL BASIS for comparison of an automobile or a horse or anything else. 


Funny how few appreciate that simple fact. Must be it’s so simple they have forgotten it. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER HORSE POWER is the price of Studebaker-Garford 30s and 40s. Thirty sells for 
$3,000 and the Forty for $4,000—just an even hundred per horse power you see. (Of course that’s with 
standard touring car body. Limousines and other special types come higher according to equipment.) 


A LITTLE LESS THAN A MILE A MINUTE is the limit of speed of the 40 with its seven passengers, and the 30 


has about the same speed with its five. They are not racing cars, and several other high priced cars 
can give a more spectacular demonstration on a good road—for a ways. 


IF YOU WANT A RACING CAR we will be glad to recommend to you several concerns which make that kind of 
machine. Wedon’t. Studebaker-Garford cars are built for that class of judicious buyers who are 
content with reasonable speed, but who demand the best that can be anode in comfort and luxury— 
and of course absolute reliability under all conditions. 


PERSONS WHO BOAST of covering afew hundred miles “without trouble” are not owners of Studebaker-Garford 
cars. Thousands of miles—two or three seasons of constant hard driving without any mechanical 
trouble—often without even an adjustment—are matters of course with owners of these cars. That’s 
what they pay for. That’s why Studebaker-Garford cars not only command a ready market at higher 
prices than other cars of same horse power, but there’s a big shortage in our Models A and B to-day. 


NOW IT DOESN’T SOUND TRUTHFUL to say that the Studebaker-Garford “30”, for example, selling at $3,000 is 
higher eae than any other ‘“30”—for everybody knows there are several cars rated at “30” in the 
ads and which sell for $4,200 to $5,000. 


BUT THOSE ARE “30s” ONLY IN NAME—according to the same formula which rates the Studebaker-Garford 
at 30 these others are more nearly 60. Lowest of them is 47 and one prominent example of the prev- 
alent underrating fad should develop 58. Of course we cannot vouch for its mate! 4 that much— 
it doesn’t agree with our ideas of design or construction and so we don’t believe it will be on a test. 


WE HAVE OFTEN WONDERED if the real reason for thus underrating high priced cars was to obscure the fact 
that 50 and 60 horse power cars of other makes continually go down in defeat before the 30s and 40s 
of the Studebaker-Garford line? Could it be, think you? 


MORE ROUGH ROADS RECORDS—Covering distances like the famous drive from New York to Fort Leaven- 
worth; the winter run from Chicago to Denver—when the 30 beat the crack European and American 
in the Round The World Race, by six days, stand to the credit of cars of this wonderfully hardy strain 
than are held by models of any other make. 


WHY DO BUYERS GLADLY PAY MORE per horse power for Studebaker-Garford cars than they will pay for 
others of the same horse ‘power or even for cars rated much higher? Must be a reason. And it must 
bea good reason, for rattle-brained folks don’t buy Studebaker cars—they run after something more 
spectacular or “original’—which is to say, experimental. 


ASK ANY STUDEBAKER-GARFORD OWNER; he’ll tell you in a word. It’s because of the higher efficiency. 


Regardless of rating, these cars excel in year-in-and-year-out performances. You never see one adver- 
tised for sale second hand. If an owner wants a newer model he always wants a later one of the same 
make. So he brings his old car to us—for, better than anyone else, we know and appreciate its value. 


LET’S SEND YOU A LIST of owners of Studebaker-Garfords—men of prominence who have driven their cars 
three and four and five years—and let their verdict determine your choice. Isn’t that a good plan? 
We think so. 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Main Office—Cleveland, Ohio. Branch Offices—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Stockton, Cal.; 
Sacramento, Cal.; Kansas City, Mo.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Dallas, Texas; Denver, Colo. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE—5,000 of them—just say STUDEBAKER. 


MECHANICS- 


MORRIS. BURG, OHIO 
Read His Father’s Letter: 


“He was a very sick baby when we began 
giving him NESTLE’S FOOD. Nothing 
we could give him would digest, but upon 
getting a Sample of NESTLE’S FOOD 
be thrived from the first feeding and bas 
never ceased to gain. He is now 20 
months old and weighs 31 pounds—an 
absolutely healthy baby. 

You may use my name as reference, 
as I think NESTLE’S FOOD saved my 
boy’s life. Yours truly, 

. (Sgd.) HOWARD MORRIS.” 
We receive thousands of such letters 
every year. If your baby is not 
thriving as you think he should, ae 
fill out this coupon and send it ¢ 
today, and we will send, you 
at once enough NESTLE’S i 
FOOD for 12 feedings 
and our very instruct- 
ive book on ‘ ‘Infant 
Feeding and 
Hygiene. ” 

MAIL THIS 


Celebrate Easter 
in Georgia-made Shoes 


s 


RED SEAL 
KING BEE 


Two Eye Sailor Tie 
A Leading Spring Style 
Red Seal Shoes sold by wide 
awake dealers everywhere— 
Catalog for a postal 


Made only by 


J. K..ORR SHOE CO. 


ATLANTA. 
Spot the Red Seal on the box. 


punung them out, Write 
o introduce it. Agents wanted. 


Fish Will Bite Weres i7 


season if you use MAGIC-FISH-LURE. Best 
fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
to-day and get a 


x to hel 
ULE GREGORY, Dept. 1L St. Louis, Ma 


Children’s Department 


> April 28th, 1901. 

O matter how hard I might try, dear Tommus, it 
N would be impossible for me to send you a letter 

as large and interesting as Mama, and you now 

have her with you. I know you are pleased and I 
hope you were surprised: it is so nice to have a pleasant 
surprise. It makes you feel ticklish all over because you 
don’t know what is coming next. 

The weather is beautiful to-day, just the kind we would 
like to have all the time; it is neither too hot nor too cold, 
we can be perfectly comfortable in the house, on the porch 
or out-of-doors. 

The trees are simply one mass of blooms. The chil- 
dren are all well and the weather is so fine it takes two 
or three people to keep up with the two boys. 

The roses are beginning to bloom and the strawberries 
have come in. We have also had green peas several times. 
Bill was up at half past five this morning and cut the 
asparagus and lettuce and picked the strawberries. Her 
appetite, which didn’t need improving, is very much better. 

Your brother has a little patch that he calls a garden 
and he seems to think it is the biggest thing this side of 
the truck gardens of Florida. It is more than probable 
that he will get at least three messes of greens out of it 
and maybe a couple of Irish potatoes and a Number Five 
head of lettuce. 

As the cat birds—and I forgot to tell you that I saw 
a thrush to-day, too—have discovered that strawberries are 
good to eat, I am afraid they will all be gone when you 
get home. However, you will be here in time for the green 


Chronicles 


The Unkind 
Maiden Lady 


Verse and Picture by R. J. DEAN 


This maiden lady old 
One day refused to hold 

A neighbor’s child upon her knee, 
A Zotwot, quick as snap, 
Scrambled up into her lap, 

And snoozled for hours so peacefully 
That the lady grew tired 
And almost expired— 


But now she’s as kind as can be! 


Pus: 
Now, the Jay-fowl never does forget 
The things the Zotwots do, 
For the Jay-fowl is the Zotwots’ pet, 


And the Zotwots know it, too. 


a the February number of the Magazine we asked the 

readers of the Children’s Department to write us about 
their gardens, or about the gardens of their parents or 
neighbors. As soon as the Magazine began to reach sub- 
scribers the letters on gardens began to pour into this office. 
They came from every part of the country, too. The idea 
seemed to strike a popular chord, and the young folks made 
haste to tell us of their experience with seeds and plants, 
bulbs and soil. Some capital letters were received, as you 
will see by referring to those which appear in the depart- 
ment this month. Limit of space prevents our printing 
more than those given, and it was far from an easy task to 
select the letters which, to the mind of the Editor, came 
nearest fulfilling the idea he had when he broached the 
subject to his young readers. In each of the letters printed 
you will find something to interest you. They demonstrate 
conclusively that a great deal of pleasure and some pocket 
money are to be derived from gardening by boys and girls. 
Every child should have a garden, whether flower or vege- 
table, and should work in it faithfully. The work will 
harden muscles and the out-door exercise will bring a fine 
appetite and perfect health. A small garden is a large 
tonic; good for grown folks as well as children. 


An “Uncle Remus” Letter 


apples and there is always plenty of salt around; and maybe 
I will buy you a nickel’s worth of candy and give you a 
piece of chewing gum, and provide a small bottle of 
paregoric. 

When I was out in the yard just now I heard a cat 
bird singing peculiarly. I watched her a moment and soon 
found she was building her nest in the Chinese quince tree, 
for she flew down, still singing, and picked up some feathers 
and went into the tree again, singing all the time. This cat 
bird is the only lady I know of who can sing with her 
mouth full of building materials. I suppose all the birds 
are nesting by this time. As for the English sparrows, 
they have been laying and hatching ever since Christmas. 

As I look out the window I can see the cat birds leaving 
their autographs on some of the largest strawberries— 
speaking of autographs, I think you asked me to send you 
one for one of your friends. Well, I will enclose it with 
this if I don’t forget it by the time this letter is finished. 
I hope it is some young person who wants it, for I never 
would believe that any grown person cares for the auto- 
graph of a corn-field author. 

Well, I have written more than I know and I reckon it 
is time to close the blinds and feed the Canary bird. 
Mama left him in my charge and I have turned him over 
to Bill. Love to B., B., and C. 

Your loving 
DADDY. 

P. S.—More boys were out to-night. Mr. Banks came 
out and brought his voice tied up in a handkerchief. When 
he turned it loose there was trouble in the air. 


of the Zotwots 


R. ADRAN: 08 


| Letters About Gardens | Artist Dean Zotwotted 


HERE was no Zotwot picture 

and verse in the March num- 
ber of the Magazine and, as a re- 
sult—(and we have letters to prove 
it, as the advertising man- says)— 
many of the young folk readers 
were sadly disappointed; we have 
their word for it, you know. So 
great was this disappointment that 
the Zotwots, who, as everybody 
knows—or should know—are_ the 
real and truly friends of children, 
took the matter up with Artist 
Dean. They wanted to know why 
he had left them out of the Maga- 
zine; why he dared disappoint the 
readers of the Children’s Derart-. 
ment. What they did and said to 
him need not be told here; but at 
any rate, he made a solemn promise 
that the same thing should not hap- 
pen again. As an earnest of that pledge, he drew the 
very excellent picture of himself which appears herewith. 


Never Again! 


Letters from 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE 


the Children 


Makes Money by Gardening 

Spartanburg, S. C.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I have a garden. I have just 
started to plant it. I plant long white 
radishes and sell them. Last year I 
had only one row about 15 feet long, 
and I made $5.00 off of it. I had 
some green peas, but they did not do 
much. This year I have an asperagus 
bed about 5 feet by 5 feet. I made it 
out of a hotbed. I hope I shall make 
some money on it. I shall plant three 
or four rows of radishes this year and 
sell them. I am eleven years old. 
Papa has a cow, and I milk her all 
the time, because nobody else at our 
house can. She gives us plenty of 
fertilizer for our garden. I put two 
or three loads of it on my garden. 
Last year I had to haul it out of the 
college pasture that is near our house. 
Papa teaches there. We have a little 
farm wagon that holds about 5 cubic 
feet. It has been of great service to 
us in hauling fertilizer to our garden. 
I shall plant some cabbages, too. I 
made about a quarter last year on 
them. I go to my grandpa’s farm in 
North Carolina in summer, so I have 
to plant early vegetables so I can get 
through with them before I go to 
grandpa’s for vacation. We have a 
little garden strawberry bed. Last 
year we had more than we wanted, 
so mama fixed some little cornucopias 
and she filled these with strawberries 
and put them in a basket. Then, I 
took them up to the college and the 
college girls bought them. Papa gave 
me 10 cents on every $1.00 made. We 
made $12.60. Last summer I made 
half a bushel of popcorn. I planted 
the corn between the hills in grand- 
pa’s muskmelon patch. Papa gave 
me and my brother Edward a little 
plot of nothing but poor red clay. We 
took our little wagon and hauled two 
loads of fertiliezr and put it on it. 
Then we took a little hand plow and 


hitched each other by turns and 
plowed it. Then we planted peas and 
cane. They grew about as high as my 


waist. We cut and cured them and 
gave them to the cows. Then we took 
the little plow and plowed it up and 
sowed it in rye. When we plowed it 
up the red clay was almost black be- 
cause it was so rich. I have lots of 
plans for the summer, but I have not 
time to tell them. 
Dav TILLINGHast. 
500 E. Main St. 


Made Sick Child Happy 

Galesburg, Ill.—Dear Little Cousins: 
I may call you cousins, may I not, as 
we are all readers of Uncie Remvs’s? 
My mama wanted me to write about 
my garden. Of course, I haven’t any 
garden now, as it is winter and the 
ground is so beautiful and white in 
its mantle of snow; but last summer 
I had the cutest little garden planted 
right under our cherry-trees. Papa 
gave me some of his garden seeds, so 
I would be sure to have good ones, 
and I took my little hoe and rake, 
and made little round beds even for 
the vegetables, although papa says 
these should be planted in rows. My! 
but it was fun waiting for things to 
come up, and when I noticed the 
beans lifting up the earth in such a 
funny little way it seemed as though 
they were saying, “Let me out,” but 
I didn’t dare touch them, so ran to 
the house to tell mama. Do you 
know, before I was half way there, I 
stumbled oyer my hoe that I had 
carelessly left in the path, but luckily 
didn’t hurt myself. Mama said this 
should be a lesson to me, and after 
that I always -picked up my garden 
tools and put them away when I was 
through. After the beans came up, I 
watched every morning, and when 
other plants came up I couldn’t tell 
the difference between them and the 
weeds, but I soon learned. Then 
I weeded every afternoon, as papa 
said it was better then than in the hot 
sun. Of all the flowers, I liked the 
sweet peas best, and Oh! I had so 


Pure Milk for Baby 

Sanitary milk production was first 
started by Gail Borden in the early 
50s. The best systems to-day are 
largely based on his methods, but 
none are so thorough and so rigidly 
enforced as the Borden system. For 
over fifty years the Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk has proved its claim as 
the best food for infants. 


many. I took a lovely bunch to a 
sick little boy at the hospital one 
day and it made him so happy—I 
never thought such a little thing could 
do so much good. I should like so 
much to tell you all about my mama’s 
garden, how she had a beautiful bor- 
der of sweet peas and inside this beds 
and beds of lovely flowers, but I will 
wait until we have our new garden 
this summer and write you all about 
it. GARDNER Bares. 
993 Bateman Street. 


How To Plant Potatoes 

Birmingham, Ala.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I live on a truck farm. My 
father has hotbeds, where he has 
planted cabbage, okra and tomatoes. 
He hauls lots of fertilizer, and plows 
and breaks up the land many times. 
When it is ready he transplants all 
of the plants from the hotbeds. He 
does lettuce the same way. He uses 
a dibbler to open a place for each 
plant, and we pour water in around 
the roots of the tomatoes and pull 
the dirt over it to keep the ground 
from cracking and letting the sun and 
air get to the roots. Our onions are 
up, but he will plant onion seed to 
make big ones. He has cabbage 
planted in the field. These he will 
sell to gardeners to set out. He 
opens the rows with a pointed hoe for 
turnips, radish and mustard seed. I 
sometimes drop the peas, beans and 
butterbeans for him when he sows. 
We have both bunch and running 
beans, and it keeps all of us busy 
when they get ripe, for he carries 
many bushels to Birmingham. I like 
to drop the sweet potato plants and 
give them a push with a stick, then a 
pat or two, and they go right to liv- 
ing. You cut up Irish potatoes with 
an eye to each piece and cover them 
deep. The sweet potato is fine when 
baked and covered with brown possum 
gravy. We also will have corn, ground- 
peas and cucumbers, and a big water- 
melon patch. The ground is made 
very rich and they are planted in hills 
and must be hoed out and kept clean. 
No garden will do well unless it is 
well worked and looked after. We 
have a strawberry patch and young 
orchard and my mama says she wants 
a rose garden like those she has read 
about. We have some nice flowers, 
anyway. I am eight years old, am in 
the Third Reader and study grammar. 

Arima C. ANDREWS. 
Route 7, Bow 70. 


Raises Flowers and Vegetables 

Blount’s Creek, N. C.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I have just come in from 
work in my little garden and found 
on the table the February number of 
Uncie Remvus’s—Tue Home Maca- 
ZINE. I was charmed, caught it up 
and ran in my room to read while I 
rest. I always look for the dear 
“Uncle Remus” letter first, but what 
caught my eye this time as I opened 
the paper was; “Children, have you a 
garden?” and I was struck with a 
desire to tell you of mine. My gar- 
den is a small place between the 
grape vineyard and the fence. I 
have a walk all around it. It is just 
one square on the South walk (which 
is by the fence), is bordered with 
violets, East with pansies, North 
with border lilies and West with old- 
fashioned heart’s-ease. I have a good 
many roses, besides dahlia, lilac, 
golden glow, hydrangea, butterfly 
lilies, Elisian lilies, snowdrops, but- 
tercups and ever so many more, but 
my favorite of them all is the butter- 
fly lily, because it is so sweet. All 
along through the summer I have 
lettuce, radishes, tomatoes, beans, 
peas and cabbage. In the fall and 
winter I have rutabaga turnips, let- 
tuce, mustard, and, in fact, I try to 
have some of all that mama does. I 
have often sold the work-hands veg- 
etables out of my little garden. I 
enjoy working it, and Oh! how I love 
to see the little hummingbirds kiss 
the flowers! In winter sister and I 
blow bubbles in our gardens and 
play butterflies. Į have a pet calf 
named “Remus,” a hen named “Lou,” 
and a large black sow with seven 
little pigs. I often give my calf and 
hogs things that I have gathered out 
of my garden. I sometimes take my 
hen in there with me, but never leave 
her for fear she will scratch up some 
of my flowers and vegetables. I am 
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There’s no longer anything complicated about 
photography. From pressing the button to developing 


the negatives, every step has been made simple, easy. 
By the Kodak system it is daylight all the way. No 
dark-room is needed for loading, unloading, develop- 
ing or printing, and all the processes have been so 
simplified that the merest beginner can take and finish 
the photographs with good results. The Kodak tank 
methgd of development has, in fact, so fully proved— 
that skill is not necessary in development that thou- | 
sands of professional photographers, in spite of the 
fact that they have the skill and have the dark-room 
facilities, are using the tank system of development for 
all of their work. Anybody can Kodak. 

And there are interesting pictures everywhere, pictures 
that you can take and that you and your friends would enjoy 
having. Ask your dealer or write us for a copy of “‘ The 
Kodak on the Farm.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


371 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A GARDEN OF ROSES 


In order to introduce The Housewife, the 
best of women’s magazines, into new homes 
we will send it on Trial all the rest of this 
Jom for 35 cents, together with Six Guaran- 

eed Ever-Blooming Roses, all fine, strong 
ge sure to bloom and give satisfaction. 
hey are as follows: 


A 


The Bride. An lvory-White Rose. This is undoubtedly the 
finest white Rose ever offered to the public. None of them 
compare with the Bride in the size and shape of buds-and half 
expanded flowers. 

Star of Lyon. A Profusely Blooming Rose. This magnificent 
Tea Rose isa rich golden Yellow; a strong, healthy and vigor- 
ous grower, immense bloomer, bearing flowers and buds early and late. he 
flowers are very deep, rich and full, excellent substance, very sweet. 


Clothilde Soupert. 4 Hardy, Ever-Blooming Rose. Inasingle season small 

plants will grow fifteen to twenty-five feet, producing cluster after cluster 
of finest formed flowers. They are large, round and durable, and deliciously 
sweet. The color effect is magnificent ivory-white. 
Maman Cochet. 4 Delightfully Fragrant Rose. The growth is vigorous, 
with rich, healthy foliage. The extra large flowers are produced on long 
stems, are very double, and the buds and haif-expanded flowers are simply 
exquisite in their graceful form, delicate color and rich ance. The color 
is deep rose-pink, the inner sides of the petals silvery-gray. 


The Bridesmaid. 4 Incomparable Rose. The most popular pink Tea Rose. 
Thousands of this variety are grown every year for cut-flowers, and it is also 
very desirable for Summer bedding. It is a delightful shade of bright pink, 

very fine flowering and easily grown. 


Scarlet Bedder. 4 Splendid Hardy Rose. It can be planted any- 
where, being entirely hardy. Flowers are large size, fiery scarlet, 
& color rarely seen in Roses. Planted everywhere on account of its 
color and freedom of bloom. The size of the flowers and the bril- 
liant coloring are marvelous and it blooms all through the season 
in profusion. 


These Six Handsome, Hardy, Well-Rooted Plants are grown especially 
— for us and are carefully packed and sent postpaid, by mail, direct from 
< the greenhouses in Ohio. ey are not common plants, but are guaran- 
teed true to name and color and to be satistactory or money refunded, 
USEWIFE FIRS ASS MAGAZINE FOR THE HO and numbers among its contributo: 
onan enti Jad eed cee ng + is — Cheerful, Original, = ew h and Timely. The stoned: are aren ro 
pleasing; the fashions simple nrg sensible; the Mother’s Hour, helpful; the Kitchen Page, a delight; while other depart- 
ments, Faney Work, Social Circle, The Garden, and others are among the best. The Housewife’s Editorial Page is alone 
worth ten times the cost of a subscription. You will de delighted with it! 
We will send the Housewife all the rest of this year with the above described Collection of Six Roses for only 35 cts. Address 
oe ee z THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 

perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 

money back if it’s not. ps 
Send for Catalog No. 342 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices ers 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 


mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay = 
wae you like. Either way—you save $10 to on any stove in the catalog, we 
ý make it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the wor! 


hon A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


OGU 


can tell 


oe 
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SWEETHEART 


Millions use 
it now and 
millions more 
are going to. 


Your Grocer Knows 


MANHATTAN SOAP CO, 
NEW YORK 


WHEEL CHAIRS cronan State's 
often an invalid’s 
[—_—_———————=_ greatest comfort. 
We offer over 75 styles of these easy, self- 
propelling and Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, 
with latest improvements. Ship direct from 
factory to you, freight prepaid, and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending for 
free Catalog NOW. 
= GORDON MFG. CO. 
WS) 416 Madison Ave, TOLEDO, 0. 
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Summer Underwear 


For Boys: Specially 
designed for Boy’s wear. 
It pleases the Boy— it’s 
good for his health and 
comfort. Makes him feel 
like a man. 
The Test of Wear proves 
its superiority in quality. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
BOYS’ osutan; each 25c. 
MEN’S bitia 50c, 
Union Suits, Boy's 50c; Men’s $1.00. 
In all standard styles. 
for new booklet on 


1e88, Comfort and 
J KNITTING CO. 


Eureka Skirt 


Pat. in U. S. Applied f 
Jan 1904 Marker in’ Canada. 


For marking skirts—short or 
long—evenly around the 
bottom, using common 
crayon chalk. By mail, 

$1.0. Write for 


paid, 
P pooKiot. 


Eureka Skirt Marker Co. 


Letters from 


the Children 


twelve years old but I have worked 
this garden as long as I can remem- 
ber; I always have plenty of flowers 
for all the decoration days (such as 
Children’s day and May day), flow- 
ers for all the sick children and all 
the weddings and funerals. I will 
close for I want to read some, and as 
this is my first attempt to write to 
you, I do not want to get it so long. 
Long live Uxcıe Remu9s—THE 
Home Macazine and “Snap Bean 
Farm”! KATHLEEN ASBERRY. 


Worked Garden Each Evening 

Hopkins, Mo.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
My father and mother are both dead; 
my mother died while I was quite a 
little girl, and I make my home with 
a married sister. Last year my sister 
said I might have a garden of my 
own, so I planted some lettuce, rad- 
ishes, onions, peas and beans. I care- 
fully prepared the ground so there 
were no big clods of dirt, and made 
nice, even beds, planting mv vegeta- 
bles in rows. Later I planted some 
sweet potatoes. Most of my evenings 
in summer were spent hoeing in my 
garden. A friend, who lived next 
door, planted some sweet potatoes, 
too. I did not sell my lettuce, rad- 
ishes, onions, peas and beans, so we 
used them as we wished. My friend 
and I often had play dinners and I 
was allowed to go to my garden and 
get my vegetables as I wished. We 
also had a flower garden which con- 
tained my kinds of flowers. Many 
beautiful bouquets were picked from 
it. I tried very hard to keep all the 
weeds out of my garden. My friend 
and I both sold our sweet potatoes 
and got about the same amount for 
them. That was the first money I 
ever earned in gardening, and I am 
going to try again this year on a 
larger and better scale. I think I 
shall plant a bed of pansies (my fa- 
vorite flower) and sweet peas—and 
plant the rest in vegetables. I should 
like to try some different things, such 
as egg plant and okra, also water- 
and musk-melons. I think gardening 
pleasant and profitable work and Mr. 
Luther Burbank is as much of a hero 
as “Teddy, our Lion Hunter”. 

ETHEL UMBANHOWAR. 
R: F. D. No. 3d. 


Sets Out Vegetables 
Rockville, Ind.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I enjoy reading the Children’s 
department, and I think the stories 
are very interesting. I think it is a 
very good Magazine. We live by a 
little creek called Rock Run. Well, 
I will tell you about my garden. The 
onions are set out in rows or beds. 
I think the rows are the best for 
onions, lettuce and beets, so I sowed 
the lettuce and beets in rows. I set 
the cabbage and tomatoes out on each 
side of the garden, but before I sowed 
the cabbage and the tomatoes I sowed 
the radish seed. I like everything 
that grows in the garden—onions, 
radishes, lettuce, beets, beans, peas, 
parsnips, cabbage, tomatoes, pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes and turnips. Well, 
I will tell you about my flowers. Now, 
I had two long beds on each side of 
the path and a mound at the South 
end of each bed at the side of the 
fence and a long bed of morning- 
glories at the front window and a 
rose bush at each end of the front 
yard in which I planted pinks, mari- 
golds, cockscomb, and bachelor but- 
tons. And in the spring the woods 
are full of wild flowers and ferns. 
Some of the names are Sweet Wil- 
lams, buttercups, daisies, wild pinks, 
crocus, wild roses and Johnny-jump- 
ups. And in July the raspberries and 
blackberries ripen. And the last of 
May the strawberries ripen, and I 
like them best of all. I have three 
brothers and one sister. I have only 
three pets, a horse, a cow and a cat, 
and her name is “Muff”. I go to 


school and I am in the Fifth grade. 


My teacher’s name is F. A. Starns. 
We had a big snow this winter. It 
was knee deep. And there is a snow 
on now. Well, I see my letter is get- 
ting long. I will close, as I am afraid 
my letter will get to the waste-basket. 
Ernet HAWORTH. 


Works with Rake and Hoe 


Gaitherburg, Md.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I will tell you what I raise: 
Potatoes, tomatoes, beans, squash, cu- 
cumbers and many other things. I 
work my garden with the rake and 
hoe, and I think I like potatoes the 
best. They are easy to plant, too. I 
have two brothers named Drew and 
Joe. I am ten years old. I like to 
have a little garden of my own. Í 
live in the country, two miles and a 
half from Gaithersburg. I like all my 
vegetables ar make rows for them. 
My vegetables get ripe before papa’s 
do. Papa gave us a piece of his land 
to make a little garden of our own 
and we work in it every day. I put 
wire around it so the chickens cannot 
get in and scratch it up. We go 
down the first thing every morning 
and see if our things are coming up. 

C. Suaw THOMPSON. 


Her Favorite Vegetables 

Decatur, Miss.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl thirteen years 
old. My father takes your Magazine, 
and I enjoy reading the letters. I 
have a great many box flowers and a 
nice yard, and enjoy -working with 
them. I also work a garden. I have 
better success with tomatoes, beans 
and carrots, as they are my favorite 
vegetables. I keep my tomatoes tied 
up to a stick and keep the limbs cut 
off, and they make larger tomatoes 
I always plant running beans. I 
plant them in a damp place and they 
bear until frost. My favorite box 
flower is fern. As this is my first 
attempt, I had better quit writing, as 
I am afraid that my letter will get to 
the waste-basket. Uncle Remus, I 
think your riddle is a shadow. 

R. No. 5. Rusy Price. 


Plants Garden Every Spring 

Palm Valley, Fla—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little Florida girl. í 
enjoy reading the letters in the Chil- 
dren’s department so much. This is 
my first letter, and I hope it will be 
one of the best five. I will now tcl 
you about my flowers. I have several 
rose bushes, real large pink roses 
and American Beauties, and a great 
many violets and verbenas, also pan- 
sies, sweet peas, geraniums and chry- 
santhemums. I live in the country on 
a farm and every spring I plant 1 
little garden. My father gives me 4 
square for my garden, and last spring 
I planted beans, potatoes, cucumbers, 
radishes and peas, squash, corn and 
watermelons, okra, tomatoes and 
beets. Now, don’t you think I had 
a nice little garden? I think there is 
great pleasure in working a little gar- 
den of my very own. My home is 
situated one-half of one mile from 
the ocean, and in the summer I always 
have great fun bathing. I am thirteen 
years old and in the Sixth grade. My 
school closed Christmas, and will begin 
again in April. I wish you could see 
my beautiful Florida home. 

ANGELINA VICTORIA BARKOSKIE. 


All Kinds of Vegetables 

Dallas, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: I 
am thirteen years old. We have @ 
garden. We raise all kinds of vegeta- 
bles. We raise tomatoes, onions, tur- 
nips, lettuce, collards, cabbage, sweet 
corn, English peas, and beans, We 
have many song birds. I like to hear 
them sing. I would like to exchange 
post cards with some of you girls. 
There are lots of chinquapins here. I 
like to go into the woods and gather 
them. We gather crab-apples. I like 
to eat them. Esse Maer Lee. 
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PRIZE WINNERS FOR APRIL 


Here is a list of the prize-winning letter writers for the month: 
Davin Tru11ncHast, 500 E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Ostrich Feathers 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM PRODUCER’S PRICES 
WRITE POSTAL FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


CAWS TON 
OSTRICH FARM 
P, O. Box121 South Pasadena, California 


BOMBAY VAPOR 


positively exterminates and 
prevents bed bugs, chicken 
W lice, ants, moths, weevil,etc. 
Kills germs, disinfects and 
prevents diseases. Easy to 
use. Perfectly harmless. Pre- 
paid to any address for 50c. 


Money back if not satisfied. 
| BOMBAY VAPOR CO., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Garpner Bares, 993 Bateman St., Galesburg, Til. 

Arma C. Anvrews, Birmingham, Ala., R. F. D. 7, Box 70. 
KATHLEEN Asperry, Blount’s Creek, N. C. 

ErueL Umsannowar, Hopkins, Mo., R. F. D. 5. 


OPEN HOUSE. 


Conducted by MARY E. BRYAN 


ENRY JAMES, the famous novelist, 

H in writing about the education of 

girls, said it did not greatly matter 

what a young woman was taught or 

not taught, so that she learned tact; without 

this she would be a failure in society and in 
her home. 

But can tact be cultivated? Any quality 
can be cultivated, where the root of it exists. 
The root of tact is sympathetic kindness. 
When upon this is grafted refinement, insight 
into human nature, grace of manner and a 
knowledge of the usages of polite society—we have the 
perfect flower of tact. Beauty and intellect are not 
necessary. 

The women who have exerted the greatest social influence 
have not been beautiful nor intellectual. Among these was 
an American woman, Mrs. Octavia Le Vert, of Alabama, 
whose reputation for social charm and popularity was 
international. She had a pleasing and a cultivated intel- 
ligence, but Frederica Bremer said of her, “She is the rose 
whom all are praising,” and her many admirers were sur- 
prised that her one book, “Souvenirs of Travel”, showed no 
trace of mental brilliancy. But she had supreme tact—a 
possession that enabled her to please all classes, to recon- 
cile social differences, to be the friend and counselor of 
statesmen—the confidant and adviser of ambitious young 
men and timid young women. 


Mrs. Le Vert’s Kindly Act 


A young man, who had been sent by his county in 
Alabama to represent it in the Legislature, attended a 
reception at the state capital city. He was country-bred, 
unused to society: the brilliant gathering awed him, and— 
overlooked by his hostess—he sat silent and depressed. Mrs. 
Le Vert was there—the center of admiring friends. Her 
quick eye discovered the young stranger and she came and 
sat beside him. With tactful art she drew him out of his 
embarrassed, self-conscious mood, and led him to talk of 
his home and his people; finally of his ambitious hopes 
and plans. When she had succeeded in reviving his self 
esteem, she introduced him to some of her friends and he 
greatly enjoyed the occasion. 

In later life, when he had won a reputation, he spoke 
with feeling of Mrs. Le Vert’s kindness that evening. “It 
saved me,” he said, “from becoming embittered and dis- 
couraged, and, possibly, from giving up my hope of a public 
career.” 2 


Women, and Men, Should Possess Tact 


ACT is needed and used by men as well as women. 

It is almost as essential to success in business as 

in politics. In statecraft it is called diplomacy—a term 

which in the time of Talleyrand was held to mean crafti- 
ness and clever hypocrisy. 

In these days of unconscious mind reading, the diplomat, 
like the woman of tact, must be sincere. Self-seeking can- 
not be so artfully disguised that it will not be suspected. 

Our new President is a past-master in diplomacy, but 
with him diplomacy is a fine tact, having its root in real 
kindness and sympathy. This he shows—not only in recon- 
ciling international differences, but in very minor matters. 
Instance his little address to the young women of the 
Athens, Ga., Normal School. The greater number of these 
were destined to be teachers in the public schools, where 
marriage is sternly discouraged, so the speaker took 
‘occasion to throw flowers on the single path by picturing 
to these prospective spinsters the advantages belonging to 
the bachelor life, assuring them that marriage was not 
essential to a woman’s happiness, or her usefulness and 
popularity. 2 


Tact Is Needed in the Home, Always 


T is in the home that tact is most needed, and there, 
unfortunately, it is often wanting. If members of a 
household should practice among each other the same 
thoughtful courtesy that they observe in their intercourse 
with outsiders, their homes would be far more delightful: 
there would be less drifting apart; less fatal ruptures of 
domestic peace. This is well known to most heads of 
families; the chief excuse for not acting upon it is that it 
is too much trouble. 

“I can’t be on my p’s and q’s with home folks: the 
strain of it would give me nervous prostration,” said one 
woman, who had complained of the discord in her home. 

It is not necessary to observe formal etiquette—“p’s and 
q's” —the consideration shown an ordinary guest will suffice; 
and this, if practised, will soon grow into a habit, exact- 
ing no strain at all. It is the small amenities, the simple 
attentions, that savor of affectionate thought, which promote 
good feeling in the home. A little touch of sentiment 
refreshes the work-worn spirit. 

In every woman’s heart there is hidden a drop of the 
dew of romance. Husbands do not always realize this. 


Tact 


and 
What It 


Accomplishes 
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What a burst of sunshine it would bring to 
many a wife, weary of commonplace routine, 
to receive from her husband on an anniver- 
sary of her marriage, not a diamond pin, 
though she may have coveted this, but a box 
of roses, breathing sweetness and sentiment. 

Prince Chun, ruler pro tem of China, is 
a man of tact. He keeps fair weather in 
his household though these comprise a small 
army of women folk—strong-minded sisters, 
and aunts, a wife, and a royal sister-in-law— 
by treating them with tactful deference and 
remembering the birthdays and fete-days of each with gifts 
of flowers and sweets. 


For over a quarter of acen- 

> tury the word “Parkhill” has 

stood for the best in ginghams, 

Don’t experiment with doubtful 

grades—Park hill fabrics are 

guaranteed for fast color, wear- 
ing-worth and satisfaction. 


“Toile Du Norde” 


Beautiful patterns, fast col- 
ors, new effects, best value any- 
where. 
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Chat 


I N the letter of “An Old Subscriber”, the Open House has 

what I have been asking of Western friends to give us 
—a picture of a model home and farm in the Middle West, 
equipped with all the conveniences and labor-saving devices 
which modern progress has supplied. I asked for a de- 
scription of an ideal farm, that it might serve as an inspir- 
ation to those of our country readers whose homes are not 
so well-ordered, inducing them to try—by co-operating 
with their neighbors—to secure these conditions in their 
own homes. 

However, I fear “An Old Subscriber” did not picture 
her home through such motives. Her letter came as a pro- 
test against Carolina Burke’s statement concerning the 
unsanitary environment of some farm houses, and against 
me for agreeing with Mrs. Burke. Unfortunately, our 
Missouri friend, it would seem, conceived Mrs. Burke’s 
strictures as a supercilious criticism of country people by 
a cityite. This idea is wide of the mark. Again and 
again has this department called attention to the lack of 
sanitary methods in cities and towns as fostering certain 
dread diseases. Mrs. Burke is a farmer’s wife, and I was 
born and brought up on a large cotton farm, married at 
fifteen to a planter, and have lived on a farm all my life, 
save eight years of residence in New York City. My asso- 
ciations and my strongest sympathies are with the country 
people; my dearest wish is to see all our farmers prosper- 
ous and their families healthy and happy. 

The trouble with “An Old Subscriber” is that she does 
not look beyond her own favored neighborhood. She does 
not understand that there are thousands of farms in our 
land which, through lack of means or of information on 
the part of their owners, are badly wanting in the up-to- 
date conditions that make life in a home like hers healthful, 
easy and pleasant, It is to these farm people that Mr. 
Roosevelt called the attention of the commissioners whom 
he appointed to look into the conditions in the remote rural 
communities with a view to bettering them. It was the 
small isolated farms in the South with which his message 
was particularly concerned. He had been informed that 
conditions on many of these farms were far from sanitary, 
and that life there was hard and cheerlessly monotonous. 


“Imperial Chambray” 


Be sure you get it in its 
Linen Finish. Dependable as 
the sun. 


E e ill Fine Gi » i 
a Parkhill Fine Ginghams” > 


The queen of dress fabrics. 
Made of the best combed yarns 
and remarkable for their fast 
colors and originality of design. 
Insist. 


30 years a standard. 

Color and quality 
guaranteed. 

For sale everywhere. 

Samples on request. 
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 PARKHILL MFG. CO., 


Fitchburg, Mass, 
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Better 
Starching 


A teaspoonful of melted 
paraffine in hot starch gives 
a much better finish to linens 
than starch alone. 


Paraffine is wonderfully 
handy to have about the 
house — useful somewhere, 
somehow, from Monday to 
Saturday. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


is an admirable finish for uncarpeted 
floors. A little added to hot wash 
water loosens dirt from soiled clothes. 


Nothing seals a fruit jar or ai A 
glass so sure as dipping the ca 
cover, after closing, into hot Para 


Ask for our anti-stick Santa 
Paper Pad for ironing day. It keeps 
the sad-irons smooth. 


Still Laboring Under Disabilities 


The farm people in the Southern States are still labor- 
ing under the disabilities entailed by a destroying war 
and an unwise reconstruction. With wonderful courage 
and energy, they have risen from the ashes of desolation, 
but in the country—particularly in sections remote from 
railroad centers—recuperation has been slower than in 
cities to which outside capital and labor came. No help 
came to the small farmer. He had no labor he could rely 
on, save that of himself and his family; he was handicapped 
by the difficulty of transporting his crops to the market; 
his wife had no time from unremitting toil to beautify her 
home surroundings or to train her children, and neither she 
nor her husband had opportunity to inform themselves 
concerning the cause and prevention of diseases. Thus, it 
often happens that living in the green, glad country with 
its pure air and life-breathing trees, these people are not 
happy nor healthy. 

It may be that Mr. Roosevelt’s sympathies led him to 
state the case of the small farmer too pessimistically. It 
may be that the physician, who “had traveled extensively 
in rural districts to find the cause of the prevalence there 
of typhoid fever,” exaggerated when he stated, as quoted 
by Mr. Roosevelt, that, from the standpoint of heaith, he 
would rather his ten-year-old daughter should work in a 
cotton mill until she was twenty, than be brought up on 
a one-horse farm. Certain it is that many farmers of 
limited means are contented and healthy as they are honest 
and hard working. And when the opposite conditions exist, 
these are bound to disappear—they are already disappearing, 

Uplifting influences are at work. And here in Georgia, 
and I believe in a number of other Southern States, these 
influences emanate chiefly from the members of Women’s 
Clubs and Societies. Through the working of these upon 
state legislation and through their own personal means and 
efforts, industrial schools, with good libraries, are being 
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established in remote rural sections; circulating libraries are finding their way to 
lonely farm houses, and the daughters of poor farmers are being educated | 
through scholarships in Normal Schools, that they may take back to their people 
knowledge of the improved method of thinking and living and of the causes | 
and prevention of disease. 

The National Health Commission and the organization composed of one 
hundred influential men and women of America have done good work in this 
line by disseminating literature bearing on sanitary home surroundings, and 
by stirring up the press in this direction. 

Mrs. Hix of Texas, I am heartily glad to have you give us such a glowing 
account of farm life in your part of the Lone Star State. Texas is wonderfully | 
progressive in everything—prohibition excepted. No, dear Mrs. Hix, Caroline 
Burke’s strictures were not intended for such farm folks as you. Why should 
you appropriate a cap that did not fit you? But Texas, like Georgia, has its 
dark corners—soon to be illuminated we know. Like you, I have lived on 
farms for many years and in several states, but I cannot say with you that 
I have never seen intelligent country people sell the most nourishing of their 
farm products and buy those that were far less wholesome, for I have seen 
this a number of times. Also I have seen otherwise sensible people in my 
native Florida sell all their oranges, guavas and lemons and then later buy 
calomel tablets to correct the billiousness, which use of this fruit would have 


prevented. But most of our Florida people have now learned better 
than this. 


| 


The Community Hall 


As to that entertainment hall, Mrs. Hix, while it is not needed in your 
neighborhood, it might be a boon to other communities. In my own neighbor- 
hood, for instance, though this is within hearing of Atlanta’s steam whistles, 
and though every house has a piano, yet we like to gather occasionally in our 
cozy hall, fitted up with a stage, a piano, games and books, and enjoy social 
talk or listen to music, to readings or to a bright little play rendered by our 
Amateur Dramatic Club. Such gatherings lighten the spirits and brighten 
the brains of us country folk, besides promoting sociability and good fellowship. 

In its recent report to Congress, the Country-Uplift Commission says, 
“National and state governments should co-operate to bring about better con- 
ditions in farming sections. To this end the Agricultural Department in 
Washington and the different agricultural schools are extending their measure 
of reform so as to reach country people in their homes, such extension work 
including nature study, boys’ and girls’ clubs of many kinds, rural societies, 
reading clubs, library extensions, traveling schools, farmers’ institutes, . etc. 
The county commissioners are greatly in need of social centers, houses, or 
a hall or a school building where young and old may meet and where a real 
neighborhood interest exists.” 

You will see from this official statement that, while your own homes may | 
be amply sufficient unto themselves, there are others in which a change for 
the better is needed and would be welcomed. 

But there! I have talked so long with you sister farmers that I can say 
but a word to our other guests—a goodly company if all can get in—and we 
have several new members, who have interesting things to say. “From a 
Bachelor Matron’s Viewpoint” takes up the question put to you by Margaret 
Richard, and goes to show that a childless woman may care for children ten- 
derly and truly as a real mother—yet with the unselfishness and broad 
sympathy in which many mothers are lacking. “Observer”—(Why did she not 
sign her own well honored name?)—speaks from large experience and obser- 
vation. Her views are interesting. What do you mothers think about them? 

Alice Calhoun, your little sketch, “Two Ways” is a prose poem. “Aunt 
Allie”, your Brotherhood are rightly proud of winning Jack London—vigorous 
and original as he is. Do you not claim Edwin Markham, too? Burt Britton’s 
pathetic true story ought to move a number of our friends to give her an 
opinion as to what the sorely tried woman should do. 


Letters from the Members 


Farmers’ Homes in Missouri 


I was surprised and indignant on reading Carolina Burke’s picture of the 
average farmer’s home with its unwholesome, disease-producing surroundings, 
and still more surprised that Mrs. Bryan, in her editorial comments on Caro- 
line Burke’s letter, agreed with her concerning the unsanitary conditions on 
most farm-homes, the unwholesome cooking, the pig pens, etc. Now, I 
earnestly wish these ladies could see the homes of our Missouri farmers—the 
beautiful, well-kept grounds, the clean back yards. Such a thing as a pig stye 
is unknown with us. We have large blue grass pastures in which our many 
hogs are kept and they stay at night and in cold weather in fine, roomy barns 
where they lie in clean straw upon cement floors that are kept constantly clean. 
The hog is naturally a clean animal, and will not have perfect health if kept 
in filthy, close quarters. We raise prize-winners here. One of our neighbors 
received ten prizes for fine stock at our last fair. 

In our nighborhood, there are only two homes where the old adage, 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” is not acted upon. The ladies at the heads 
of these homes were city-bred girls. I really think that if Mrs. Bryan and 
Caroline Burke criticized city back yards, they would have been nearer | 
the mark, 

As for unwholesome cookery, fried meat, etc., our farmers’ wives are 
excellent cooks: their kitchens are like parlors; they have sinks and all modern 
conveniences. All of us have gas engines which pump the water into our 
homes, light up both houses and barns with electricity, saw the wood, run the 
washing machine, turn the cream separator, run the churn and make all labor 
light and easy. 

We have plenty of time to read and visit. We read standard works— 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Byron and Scott—in preference to modern literature. 
We have good libraries, excellent schools, telephones, mail and grocery delivery, 
carriages and buggies—with the finest horses in the States. Missouri -horses 
are widely famed, and the state is known as the horse and mule market of the 
world. When our boys plow, they ride a handsome red plow with a white 
umbrella attached to it to ward off the sun, and they hold the lines over the 
backs of an eight hundred or thousand dollar span of mules. All of our 
farmers have fine carriages and buggies: some have automobiles. Thus you 
can see we have everything that city people have except dust, noise, smoke and 
impure air, and we can do without these. 

Best of all, we have health. Our girls and boys are splendid specimens 
of young womanhood and manhood, Of all the pretty, well-bred, well-dressed 
girls I ever saw, I give the premium to those whom the farmers bring in to 
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Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 3 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society. — Always drapes 
evenly in front and back —no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping-or basting — Can be worn the year 
round. í 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —“Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt”— Its Free to every woman writ- 

ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of”physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you—same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send} Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Devt.29 Buffalo. N, Y. 


WARNING-—To protect you against disappointment we caution 
you that the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is the only ‘Maternity Skirt’* 
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during development—a fault so repugnant to every woman of refined 
taste. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. Its 
special features are protected by patents. 
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Send today for my 56 page illustrated Summer cat- 
alogue of machine and handmade clothing from 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Clothing 


of exclusive styles my specialty. 

I will send free my booklet, “What Name 
For Baby” (regular price 25 cts.) containing over 
100,000 combination names for babies with each 
order for my 80 long or 12 short patterns with 
directions for making, etc., only 25 cents. 

Mailed in plain envelopes. Postage and express 
paid anywhere. 

Save yourself time, money and worry and buy 
direct of me. 
Satisfaction positively guaranteed. 
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MRS. ELLA JAMES, 77 Hodgkins Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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fairs and other county gatherings in elegant carriages, behind high-spirited, 
glossy-coated horses, that seem proud to bear their burden of beauty. Our 
people live to advanced age. One of our neighbor men is ninety-two and he 
mounts his fine horse and canters to town—ten miles—and back in a day. My 
mother, who is seventy-two and has a lovely pink and white complexion, drove 
to our county seat and back—twenty miles in all—one zero day in winter 
without complaint. She is a college graduate. All our people are well edu- 
cated. Many are competent to teach in colleges and universities if they wished 
to enter professional life. There is no need of an entertainment hall in our 
community, Every home has a good piano and the children are well instructed 
in music. Many of them are graduates in this art. All receive high school 
education, and many of them graduate from colleges. Thus, with every sur- 
sounding conducive to health, prosperity and pleasure, our people are con- 
tented and happy. Can the same be said of most dwellers in the large and 
crowded cities? 

Missouri. AxN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Don’t Need Sympathy 


I have enjoyed all the letters in the Open House—or all but one. Caro- 
line Burke hit us country people pretty hard. I am afraid that she does not 
know us at all. Why, I have been a country woman for forty-one years and 
lived in two states, and I have never known farm people to sell all their best 
products—such as eggs, butter and chickens and fruit, and live on coarse fare. 
We sell our surplus, but we keep our own table well supplied with the best 
we produce. Also, we do not need a public hall supplied with piano, etc.— 
for entertainment. All of us have musical instruments in our homes—some 
have three or four different kinds—and can play upon them. We have plenty 
ot books, magazines and papers brought to our doors by the Rural Mail 
Delivery—also we have the Rural Telephone exchange and can converse with 
our neighbors when the weather is too bad to visit. Altogether, we are a well- 
to-do, contented people and not a bit in need of Mr. Roosevelt’s sympathy or 
Caroline Burke’s advise. 


Delia, Texas. Mrs. M. E. Hix. 


Jack London’s New Story 


I greatly enjoyed Mr. Harris’s sketch about Lincoln in the February num- 
ber of the Magazine. The pictures of Lincoln recalled him vividly to mind, 
as I had, when a child, watched his expressive face while he talked with my 
father—Morris Lindsay, P. M. The two differed in their political views, but 
were close friends, calling each other by their first names. Singularly enough, 
they were remarkably alike—as was often noticed. They were alike in height, 
build, appearance and character. This resemblance endears the memory of 
Lincoln to me, apart from my admiration of him as a humane and kindly 
man. I shall meet them both in the other life where they will be comrades, 
for both were lovers of their kind and believers in the brotherhood of men. 

I rejoiced, too, to see the strong face of Jack London on the Magazine 
cover, and to read the beginning of his new powerful story. A million of his 
Socialist brothers and sisters are wishing for Comrade Jack a speedy return 
to health. I hope his new story will find its way to the mind and heart of 
each reader, for Jack London has the true heart and the broad mind of a 
“Brotherhood” advocate. 

And the offer of the Magazine for a year, together with Joel Chandler 
Harris’s latest book—all for one dollar, it is as tempting as were last month’s 
roses. I am moved to renew—though my time is not out. Can I do this? 
Friends, let us all renew—“all together’—and at once “make good” for the 
last request of the real “Uncle Remus”. 

May I sign the name by which I am becoming well known among Social- 
istic comrades and wish to be known to your readers? 

“AUNT ALLIE.” 


One Woman 


The morning sunlight streamed in a flood of glory through the open door, 
making a golden square in the bare room where the mother sat by her babe. 
He lay in his little cradle like a fragile pink and white blossom, and the 
mother smiled tenderly as she spoke of him. On her sensitive face lay lines 
that told of suffering and privations, but no word of this came from her 
brave lips. 

She talked of the husband, whose work kept him away from home for 
months at a time; of the home they had left to escape the dreaded malaria. 
Then she talked of her children and how she was trying to fit them for useful 
places in the world. And as she talked, her tender brown eyes held all the 
sweet wistfulness of earth and all the tender love and faith of Heaven. Oh, 
the beautiful faith of motherhood! 

Not far away, the same golden sunlight poured a flood of silent music on 
the church spires, and the homes of those who attend these churches and 
listen to sermons from a fashionably clothed minister, who draws a com- 
fortable salary. The choir sings sweetly while the congregation listens quietly, 
knowing that a good dinner awaits them at home. 

Only a little way off the mother sits where she, perhaps, can hear the sweet 
chiming of the bells, clothed in garments that scarcely keep out the cold. 
She is glad that the sun shines on her humble home and that her babe is 
well. She feels no envy for those who sit in the churches, but she sometimes 
lifts her deep eyes to God’s infinite blue and wonders what the word “Christian” 
means to these people. 

And daily the church-goers squander things that would make the mother’s 
life brighter and sweeter—a book, a magazine, a handful of violets and that 
beautiful something called friendship—sympathy. And yet they would tell 
you that they did not know that she was in need of such things—they did 
not know that she lived in the town. She has not come to them and told them 
that she is sometimes in need, or that she sometimes longs for congenial 
companionship. 

Do we realize what the word “Christian” means? 


College Park, Ga. 
What Should She Do? 


May I put before you the case of a woman in whom I am interested? She 
is intelligent; she is handsome, and her age is thirty-three. Brought up with- 
out a mother and with no particular religious training, she quickly outgrew 
her environment and faced the isolation of a superior mind. Her beauty 
saved her from being a wall flower, but while men admired her, they did not 
seek to marry her. Her woman’s instinct told her that with a little encour- 
agement on her part, offers of marriage would be hers, but her pride rebelled 
against using arts and wiles to win a husband. 

As time passed, most of the men who had found pleasure in her company 
married girls who were her friends or acquaintances. Still admiring her, they 
were respectfully attentive, and she drifted unconsciously into the uncertain 
position of a woman with a large circle of married men friends. Out of the 
number of single men who sought her society, there were two who proposed. 
One was an engaged man who begged for her promise that he might break his 
bond and marry her. She refused it, and he married his fiancée. The other 
—a brilliant young college student, but poor—was carried away by her beauty, 
and made ardent love. He was the only man she had known who was her 
superior in birth, breeding, mind and education. She counted herself blest, 
and consented to engage herself to him and wait until they were better off. 


Iraty HEMPERLY. 
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“The Diamond Dye 
Annual this season has 
given me many valuable 

suggestions which I 

have worked out to my 
complete satisfaction and 
my husband’s most enthusi- 
astic approval. Iam sure no one 
can accomplish more with Dia- 
mond Dyes than I can—I use my dresses over and 
over. An old cream Henrietta I have just dyed grey with 
Diamond Dyes for wool and made over into a beautiful gown— 
I bought a remnant of white lace for the yoke and colored it to 
match—I’m always successful in using Diamond Dyes, but this 
year the colors seem more beautiful than ever before.” 

Very sincerely, 
MRS. CLINTON EMMETT.” 


DIAMOND DYES 


Prevent an Enormous Waste oi Material 
IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT GOODS TO BE DYED: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World 
and always give perfect results. You must be 
sure that you get the veal Diamond Dyes and the 
kind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the article you 
intend to dye. 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make 
only one kind of dye elaim that their imitations will color 
Wool, Silk or Cotton (“all fabries”) egual/y well. This claim 
is false, because no dye that will give the finest results on Wool, 
Silk or other avza/ fibres ean be used as successfully for dye- 


ing Cotton, Linen or other vegetad/e fibres. For this reason 
we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes 
for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for 
coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, but are 
especially adapted for Wool, Silk, or other animal 
fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially ad- 
apted for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, 
which take up the dye slowly. 

“Mixed goods,” also known as “Union Goods,” 
are made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other 
vegetable fibres. For this reason our Diamond 
Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes made for these 


goods. 

i ‘ll Send us your 
Diamond Dye Annual—Free Sezdus your 
dress (be sure to mention your dealer’s name and 
tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and we 
will send you a copy of the new Diamond Dye 
Annual, a copy of the Direction Book and samples 
of dyed cloth, all FREE. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO. - Burlington, Vt. 


Low Fares 
to Seattle 


$62 for round trip be- 
tween Chicago and 
Seattle for the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
via the 


Chicago 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


Tickets on sale May 20 
Re- 
turn limit October 31. 
Stop-overs allowed. 

The same round-trip rate 
will also be in effect from 
Chicago to Tacoma, Port- 
land, Victoria and Van- 
couver. 

Descriptive folder and 
complete information free 
on request. 


to September 30. 


F. A. MILLER 
General Passenger Agent 
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Warm shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap followed by gentle applica- 
tions of Cuticura to the hair roots 
clear the scalp of crusts, scales 
and dandruff, allay itching and 
irritation, destroy microscopic 
life, soften the scalp skin, stimu- 
late the hair glands and promote 
hair growth. Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment have become 
the world’s favourites for the skin, 
scalp, hair and hands. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 

Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue dela Paix; nog 

R. Towns & Co. Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 

Cs leutta; So. Africa, Lennon, td., Cape town, ete.: 
DA., 7 em. ia 

133 Columbus Ave., ‘Boston. Ks ie 


oT- Post Free , Cuticura Book on Skin and Scalp. 
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| I was in that tremendous struggle from the beginning to the end. 
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The OPEN HOUSE 


For seven years she waited, planned and hoped. She received during this 
time the same fairly good salary for her work as at first, and she saved more 
money than he saved. But the constant occupation palled upon her, and im- 
paired her health. This, with worry, affected the beauty and bright spirits 
which had held her lover. At last, after these years of apparent devotion, 
he told her that he no longer loved her enough for marriage—that if she 
held him to his promise he would keep it as became an honorable man, but in 
this case he felt obliged, because of a financial reason, to ask her to wait two 
years longer. 

She was thirty-two, her health broken, her beauty ae She was 
alone—a thousand miles from home and people, whom she had practically 
abandoned on his account. What is there left for this woman? 

What does F. L. Orton say? Does Violet think she should give up all 
thought of home and children because her knowledge of men is such that she 
will probably never love again? Would any one blame this woman for marry- 
ing a rich old man for his money? 


Brownsville, Tenn. Bert BRITTON. 


The Beginning of the Struggle 


I enjoy Uncte Remvus’s—Tue Home Magazine more with each issue and 
I am a charter member. Dr. R. J. Massey’s article, regarding the trials the 
people passed through during the Civil War, interested me particularly, as 
I was quite 
a young man when hostilities broke out, and was living in Center, a little 
town in Cherokee County, Alabama. The secession fever was at its height 
when our Congressman, Hon. D. Landford, and W. Whitlock, one of the Legis- 
lators, came back from Washington City and set out with a company of others 
—myself among the number—to ascertain the sentiment of the people regard- 
ing secession. We canvassed Calhoun and Cherokee Counties, groups of excited 
men joining us to the number of from one to two thousand. Almost to a 
man these expressed themselves in favor of remaining in the Union. Later, 
the Legislature met in Montgomery, and when it adjourned, it was decided 
that the question of seceding should be left to the people’s vote. In place of 
this, the first thing we knew, Alabama was out of the Union. 

A lawyer in Center, W. Clain from Washington City, raised a regiment 
of one thousand men. I joined it, and we were marched in the hot mid-sum- 
mer sun, first to Montgomery, thence to Jacksonville, then to Oxford, Ala., 
and to Talladega, where the train took us to Selma. There we got aboard a 
steamboat and were taken back to Montgomery. After being a short time in 
camp, we went by train to Pensacola—and there, at the Warrenton navy yard 
across the bay, we were stationed during our stay in Florida. This was my 
initiation into a service, which, at that time, we boys looked upon as a frolic, 
confidently believing that the war would be only a fierce gust, which would 
quickly blow over; leaving the South richer with a country of her own and 
her peculiar institution secured to her for all time. Not until many months | 
of terrible bloodshed and privation did this dream vanish. The Southern | 
people thought then that God had forsaken them. Now, they feel that He | 
knew best. 

Bathseda, Ohio. 


W. E. KELLER. | 
Which Way Was the Better? 


The blue of the early Spring sky, the song of the mocking-bird, the faint 
fragrance of budding things would have stirred his pulses pleasurably, had 
it not been that they brought to mind a sorrow not yet cold enough to be 
safely buried. 
a restless longing to be back on the spot where the sorrow had found and 


He felt impatient with himself that this should be so—that 


touched him with its blight—had caused him to hasten through the business 
which had called him to a distant state. 

He was back again in the historic city by the Gulf of Mexico, walking 
in the garden attached to his old colonial home and stopping beside the bed 
of violets he had planted just before that un-forgotten day. Green leaves and 
purple blossoms covered the bed. 


“So it shall be with my heart,” he said to 
himself. 


“I will plant fresh flowers there to cover the seared spot.” As the 
thought came to him, he heard himself called by name, and looking across the 
street, he saw Herman Beil, the lame florist, leaning upon the paling that 


enclosed his green domain. 


TOVE POLI 


The Shine That Lasts. 


To make your stove look bright as new and 
to give it the most durable luster obtainable, 
you must use the Rising Sun Stove Polish. i 
One package of Rising Sun Stove Polish , 
will black your stove many times. Itcovers | 
much more surface than any so-called 
liquid stove polishes, which almost al- 
ways settle out. A stove polish which 


Goes So Much Farther 


than any other and whose luster 
Stands the Heat of the Stove 


‘so much longer than any other, 
will prove itself a saver for 
you. Try it next time. 

MORSE BROS., Props., 
Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 


pper,graniteware, hot water bags 

Osolder, cement or rivet. Any one 

can use them; fit any surface; two million 

in use. Send for samio piir 10c. Complete 

pre. assorted sizes, 25c postpaid, Agents wanted; 
ollette Mfg. Co., Box 413 terdam, N. 


THETARGESTS 


BRAND INTHE UNITED STATES 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS) 


Mail us a carton front---we will send you a novelty that will 


| produce your likeness. 


Address THE C. F. SAUER C0., Richmvud, Va, 


A : 
SHEA 


ALE OF ANYONE: 
9 


85% of the Heat Energy 
Goes Up the Chimney 


If coal costs $6.00 a ton, $5.00 of that 
money is wasted every time a ton of coal 
is burned in the ordinary range or stove. 
The waste is caused by the escape of un- 
consumed gases. 

Would you not be interested in any method 
which would guarantee to save the greater part 
of this waste, make your coal or wood last 
twice as long, and therefore cut your fuel bills 
in half, give you a hotter, cleaner, better fire 
and cost you nothing to try? 


Put The Wonder Stove Lid 


On Any Stove---Try It 
Two Weeks At Our Expense 


— 


the rare flower; then went with the florist through the green-houses and into 
the open garden, pausing with him beside a bed which he had been about to 


there was a look of wistful sympathy. Lucien admired the crimson beauty of 
e 
Child plant the day he met with the accident that had lamed him for life and lost 


a á : é Compare the small 
z - Ais : r m the woma was soo lave n ; é a ] d a A 
that is guaranteed zoz to need darning, is the kind wives | Dim the woman he was soon to have married. She had heartlessly refused to amount of coal, wood or 
and mothers are buying nowadays. stand by him in his affliction. Had he tried to put her out of his heart— coke consumed with that 
But, if you want l Eaei $ goodfeeling and good- | to forget the time he had been happy believing that he was loved? The garden you burned before. Note 
fitting as well as good wearing hosiery, you should buy e the hot, even fire, the free- 


spot was bare. Lucien looked at him with an unspoken question in his eyes. 

“No,” replied the other smiling sadly. “I have not planted the bed. When 
I cover it with flowers I shall have forgotten—and I don’t want to forget. 
You, Lucien, with your fuller, richer life cannot understand this.” 

“But, I do understand it, and I sympathize with it,” replied the young 
patrician, earnestly; “and yet I believe it is best to cover desolate spots with 
new flowers.” 

“Perhaps it is,” returned the florist, “but—it is not my way.” 

While Lucien slowly re-crossed the street to his home—he wondered which 
of the two ways was better. 

Jefferson, Ala. 


dom from coal gas and the 
absence of half-burned 
coal and clinkers. 

If the Wonder Stove 
Lid does not accomplish 


all of this, return it and 
get your money back— 


no red tape! How can 
you lose by this? 


The Wonder Stove 
Lid System 
Burns The Waste Gas! 


By an ingenious mechan- 
ical device, the Wonder 
Lid feeds continuously 
heated oxygen directly to 
the top surface of the fire, 
thereby burning all the 
gases and saving all the 
heat. 

Only one Wonder Lid 
necessary toa stove. 
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Guaranteed Hosiery 
Read Our Four Guarantees Carefully 


(1) New pair for any pair that wears through in heel 
or toe within four months, i i 
guaranteed six months.) 

(3) Money back if you don’t find Buster Brown’s better 
qual iy of material and finer weave than any other 25c 
s 


ALICE J. CALHOUN. 


- Froma Bachelor Matron’s Viewpoint 


A few days ago a question was brought up in a society meeting as to 
whether a childless couple or a bachelor girl were capable of true sympathy 
with children, and if not, what business had such a person to deal with chil- 
dren, either as an old maid auntie or as a matron in an institution. In the 
course of the discussion, attention was called to a similar question brought 
up in the Open House of Uxcre Remus’s—Tue Home Macazine by Margaret 
Richard—poet and novelist of South Carolina, As the question was left open, 
it may not be amiss to take it up from the viewpoint of a bachelor matron, 
whose work in an institutional home brings her in relation to more children 
of every type of character and temperament than the proverbial old woman 
living in the shoe can come in contact with during a life time. 

Such a women is therefore in a position to know that the tie which binds | 
a mother to her child is often as selfish as it is true, and also that many 
a woman’s heart beats with passionate tenderness for children who are not her | 
own, and travails in pain and anxious solicitude for neglected or orphaned | 
ones cast upon the mercy of the world. She knows that not always does a | 
mother welcome or love her own child, much less does she take a loving inter- | 
est in the child of her neighbor, being a stranger to the beauty or even the 
policy of the golden rule, or to that which enjoins us to be our brother’s keeper. | 

Should bachelor matrons, teachers, nurses and all who mother the race, | 
speak oftener about the training of children they would do much good, since | 
what they could say would be untainted with prejudice, malice or envy, as 
there are doubtless enough Prince Charmings in the kingdom to woo and win 


(Equivalent to six pairs 


gs. 
(3) Money back if you don’t find Buster Brown’s softer, 
silkier and better looking than any other 25c stockings. 
(4) Money backif the dye hurts the feet or rots the fabric. 
These four guarantees protect you ae every 
epg cause of dissatisfactoin, so w 
x at once and rove their superiority? 
Buster Brown’s Guaranteed Stockings are made in Black 
and Tan for Women and Children; Black, Tan, Navy 
Blue and Gray for Men—in all sizes.’ They are sold 


FOUR PAIRS FOR $1.00 


by high-grade department stores and dealers. Ask your 

dealer to show them to you. If he hasn’tthem don’taccept 

inferior substitutes, but send us a dollar bill and ¢ 

dealer's name, stating whether for Boys, Girls, Men or 

Women and giving- size (or size of shoe) and color desired, 

and we will send you a box of four pairs by return mail, 
ost-paid. Write us for FREE copy of Buster’s Latest 
unny Book. Address 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS, 
309-400 Sh Cha 


SHORT STORIES WANTE one in your own way. 


No experience required. We revise if necessary. More calls 
we have stories. National Publishers Agency, Dept. R, 
333 Ferdinand Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Write us today for 
booklets. 

State make of stove 
and size of pipe. 

We want an agent in 
your town. 


STANDARD UTILITIES CORPORATION 


518 Franklin Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


y not trya 


Lucien went, and the two shook hands. In the blue eyes of the florist | 
Woman and 


erman Ave., - ttanooga, Tenn. 


—Ic to 5c a word. Write 


| 
“Come over, Lucien; I want you to see a rare plant that has just blos- | 
Man somed,” he called out. | 


of always having 
beautiful Silver- 
ware is in the or 
of proper mater 
for cleaning and 
polishing. 

x There are many 
polishes but none 
equal to 


ELECTR 
_ SILICON 


Its merits proven by FortyYears’ success; 
Innumerable housekeepers everywhere 


Test it yourself gene address for 
FREE SAMPLE, or 16 cte. ps for full 

Sey sized box, post-paid. | 
_ The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St N.Y, 


Sold by Grocers end Druggkts, 


FOR THIS MAGNIFICENT BUNCH OF 
AMERICAN g 


BEAUTIES 
Worth $1.50. Exquisite 


and Colors. Postpa 
do any address in U.S. 


This hand- 
some, new- 
est bunch of 
Roses consists of 2 
extra large, full cen- A 

ter, nature like : 

American Beauty Roses, (made in France) with buds 
and foliage of 18 large natural shaded leaves, long and 
heavy rubber stems—is enough trimming for-a hat. 
Colo: s—white, pink, red or tea. Real $1.50 value for 
only 50c. Money back if unsatisfactory. State color 
Wanted. Big Money to Reliable Agents. Write. 


The Phillips Co. “* DAYTON. OHIO 


Reference—Dayton National Bank 


senton Approval. 


$1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short 


Send No Money, 


stem fine human hair switch to match. 


sell 3 and get your switch 


little more. Inclose 5c pos 


phigh grade switches, pompadours. wigs, etc, 
Anna Ayers, Dept, 189 4 
_ 17 Quincy St. Chicago. 


W ae p n 


Wedding Invitations 


First 100, $7.50; each additional 100, $2.50. 
graved Visiting Cards, 100 and Plate $1.25. 
Grade Work. Samples sent on request. 


WEER & CARR, 


Engravers, 
908 E. Clay St., 


KEROSENI 
fi Burns a mantle like gas, odorless, noise- 
Ave 4 less and absolutely safe, 100 candle power 
WN . Va in lighting. Scientists say, “Most wonderful ine : 
= ‘vention of modern times. Best and easiest light on tat i 
generating. Lightas any keroseno lamp and you have « bril- 
liant and beautiful light instantly. Bestagents and dealers pre- 


BURNER 
16 hrs. on lgt. kerosene. Latest improvement 
& => theeyes.” Burner willfitany lamp. Requires no 
position on market. Thousands being sold, big profits. Agents 


(csp Wanted. Write today. Catalog freo. JOHN S. NOEL CO., 


155 Division St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ip . PENNANTS 
ee ZIC 


i Either style—size 9x18—2 col- 
ors—any 4 letters or figures 


Ch direct from factory. Illus, 


o ~ Catalog for 2c stamp. 
PARK PENNANT CO., 1320 Dauphin St. Phila., Pas 


’s R d 
World’s Recor 
fA for hatching, and 648 first 

u prizes won by the 
Reliable Incubator 
Perfect ventilating, double heat- 
i ingsystem, inside heater, and auto- 

- matic regulator—a great fuel saver 
Send today for FREE Poultry Book— valuable 
information on poultry raising and incubators, 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co.,Box D 105, Quincy, Ill. 


At least 4 times from our 
self-regulating guaranteed-toe 
hatch-every-hatchable-egg In- 


cubator costing $ 4 


only... a 

ON dò DAYS’ TRIAL rite for names 
and addresses and description o thi> and other 
sizes of Incubators, B ers and Poultry “‘fixins" 


press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO, Meriden, Connecticut 


plan was impossible. 


If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in tendays, or 
free. Extra shades a 
. «Free beauty 
book showing latest style of hair dressing—also 


En- 
High 


RICHMOND, VA. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR C0, Souta Onto.” 


Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5. 
Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


The OPEN HOUSE 


every bachelor girl, did she feel that she had a call to wifehood. But mar- 
riage is not always essential to a woman’s happiness, or to the exercise of 
her gift of motherhood, since there are many children who are motherless and 
some who are unloved and uncared for by those who are their natural parents. 

The most beautiful crown a woman can wear—one to be looked forward to 
and jealously guarded—is pure mother love and when this is sanctified by a | 
congenial and mutually loyal marriage and by trust in the Creator and Giver | 
of all love, it is a diadem that angels might envy: Otherwise, it is a mockery, 
a crown of tinsel. 

How much motherhood—conscientious, foresighted and unselfish—is to be 
found in the average Society devotee, whose child sees and knows less of her 
than of his nurse, or the bell boy or cook? “Social obligations are so pressing, 
and children are such a care and responsibility, really, with my delicate 
health, life is hard.” Such utterances are to be heard in the realm of frivolity 
and fashion, and truly the artificial life is wearing and ‘tiresome, and also it | 
is responsible for more sorrow and disaster, personal, social and financial, than | 
the exercise of natural functions and duties could possibly account for. 

Being a mother does not always generate mother-love. I believe that every 
child should be taught, as a part of education, the difference between ennobling 
love and blind passion, and the nobility of not tenderly regarding one’s 
own, but reaching out the tendrils of loving interest to embrace others. True 
love is unselfish: it is world-wide and heaven-high, else in Refuges, Bethels, 
State orphanages and schools we would not find the whole army of women 
doing their heart’s best, day and night, to teach, to nourish, to love, and to 


save—for time and for eternity—children from all walks and conditions of life. 
Decatur, Ga. OBSERVER. 


Winners in Photo Contest 


E had hoped to announce the winners in the First Division of the Photo 

Contest last month, but so many pictures were submitted that this 
Entries came from every part of the country, and so 
good were the majority of the photographs submitted that the judges had a 
difficult task, indeed, determining those which, in their opinion, were entitled to 
a prize or honorable mention. 


The photographs were sorted and re-sorted many times, and the work 
finally resulted in six pictures being tied for first place. To settle the matter, 
the judges drew lots to determine first, second and third prize winners. The 
winning photographs and some of those ex.utied to honorable mention will be 
printed in the May number of the Magazine. In the June issue we will print 
some more of the honorable mention pictures, and winners ‘in the Second 
Division of the Contest will be announced at that time. 

As soon as all winners have been determined and engravings made of the 
pictures which are to be printed, the original photographs will be returned to 
their owners. 


The Prize Winners 


The following is a list of the winners in the First Division: 

First Prize—Joun Statey, Comanche, Tex., “The Old Swimmin’ Hole”, 

Second Prize—Joun Dicxs Howe, 1714 O’Farrell St., San Francisco, 
Calif., “Riding the Breakers”. 

Third Prize—J. B. Heroman, Baton Rouge, La., “Something Brewing”. 


Honorable Mention 


Mrs. Arthur Rice, Magalia, Calif. (a) “Rock of Glacial Period”; (b) | 
“Sawmill Peak”. 

Miss Edna Cain, Quitman, Ga., (a) “Human Transfer-Boat”; (b) “Porto 
Ricans Plowing Cane Lands”. 

L. George Hungerford, Lansing, Mich., “Ready for Parachute Leap”. 

L. O. Surles, P. O. Box 1098, Atlanta, Ga., “Deacon Ebernezer”. 

J. B. Heroman, Baton Rouge, La., “Bird’s Nest”. 

John Dicks Howe, 1714 O’Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif., (a) “Bottle 
Fed”; (b) “The Start in Cowgirls’ Race”, 

W. D. Kyle, 1117 Maumee St., Ft. Wayne, Ind., (a) “Railroad Wreck”; 
(b) “Forest Trees Uprooted”. 

John Shahan, Attalla, Ala., “Nochalula Falls”. 

Mrs. G. W. Welter, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, “Nature’s Bridge”. 

Foster Burk, Ionia, Mich., “Sleeping Sickness on the Congo”. 

Ernest H. Wray, 604 E. 4th St., Chattanooga, Tenn., “An Ancient Farmer”, 

Mrs. Frank D. Keith, 62 Copeland St., Campello, Mass., “A Herring Run”. 

Mrs. S. E. Taylor, 46 E. Baker St., Atlanta, Ga. “Castle Rocks Near 
Pecos River”. 

L. S. Clampitte, 275 N. Harwood St., Dallas, Tex., “Mirror Pond”, 

E. C. Thomas, 500 Dudley St., Roxbury, Mass., “Sunrise on Long Island 
Soung”. 

H. P. Edwards, 22 Houston St., Atlanta, Ga., (a) “Picture Falls in Nor- 
way”; (b) “Deer in Field”. 

Miss Ruby Butler, 4464 W. Belle Place, St. Louis, Mo., “Floral Globe”. 

W. E. Turner, 315 E. Adams St., Taylorville, Ill., “John D. Rockefeller’s 
Pocantico Hills Mansion.” 

Miss Georgia Oliver, 51 Lindsey Ave., Nashville, Tenn., “Primitive Plow”. 


Many Beautiful Pictures 


The titles of the prize and honorable mention pictures, as given above, indi- 
cate the wide range of subjects chosen” by those who submitted photographs. 
Every one of the pictures is interesting, and many of them are beautiful. 

It will be noted that in several instances one person had two pictures 
awarded honorable mention. At least one of the competitors won a prize and 
also had two other photographs put in the honor class. 

One amateur submitted forty-eight snap-shots. These were about evenly 
divided between the two divisions. Comparatively few photographers sent in 
just one picture; the greater number entered four pictures, two for each 
division. 

This was unquestionably the most successful contest the Magazine has had. 
That it interested a great many people is evidenced by the number of entries 
received, ' 
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ON'T MISS this Grand Opportunity 
to secure a Choice Collection of the 


Finest Plants and Flower Seeds—FREE 


y JA 
w 


f Bs with VICK'S MAGAZINE, that famous 
A household journal, founded in 1878 by Fames 
Vick, the pioneer seedsman of America. 
/ This distribution is made to extend the circula- 
tion and influence of VICK’S MAGAZINE, We want you 
{ iH} to read and enjoy this great Family Magazine. It has for 
WP over 30 years lemaale cheer, helpful advice, correct in- 
formation and happiness to many thousands of American 
It is better than ever, under the able editorial manage- 
ment of James Coursen Bartholf. Our Floral Department is 
conducted by Eben E. Rextord, that Prince of Floral Writers, 
whose name and fame extend wherever the English language is 
spoken. VICK’S MAGAZINE tehs Py every month in the 
ear, just what to do to have the greatest success with 
owers, either out of doors or in the house. 

In Addition to the Many Absorbing stories and Helpful 
Articles by some of the most Eminent Writers of the Land, 
VICK’S MAGAZINE contains Departments devoted to 
DRESSMAKING, peop Mh ae HOUSE BUILDING, 
FANCY WORK, CARE of CHILDREN, RECREATION, POUL- 
TRY, GARDEN, Etc. 

One of our most interesting departments, “Clever Ways of 

ing Things,” is conducted by our subscribers. 

VICK’S MAGAZINE is unquestionably the Brightest and Best 
Publication in its class. If you once have it in your home you 

~will want it always. Therefore to induce you to join our happy 
reading circle and share the many good things in store for you, 
we will qive you any of the following Choice Plants and Seeds as 

ou may select, Remember, we are offering you absolutely the 
est. If you don’t find them as represented you may cancel your 
subscription and we Will gladly refund your money. You 
take no risk. Your subscription will begin at once; the plants 
will be held until they can be mailed without danger of freezing, 

when they will be sent full paid. 
We give six choice, hardy va- 


6 Rose Bushes Free! rieties with each subscription, 


oe Yellow Maman Cochet, The Bride, Frieherr 
Von Marschall, Bessie Brown (Hybrid Tea). Philadelphia 
Rambler. All of these roses will bloom this year. 


6 Carnations Free! Carnations are next to roses in 


popularity. With each subscrip- 

tion we give Six Fine Plants of the following unsurpassed varieties: 

Boston Market,G. H. Crane, Mrs. francis Joost, Enchantress, 
Harlowarden, Prosperity. 

The Chrysanthemum 


6 Chrysanthemums Free! is a Rare Flower, the 


Lasst of the Fall bloomers. With each subscription we give Six 
Sturdy Plants of the following varieties: Black Hawk, (President 
Roosev it's favorite), Col. D. —— Dr. Enquehard, Glory 
of ths Pacific, Monrovia, Timothy m. 

Here are 


19 Large Packets of Flower Seeds! Here «re 


É a large ard beautiful Flower Garden. With each subscription we 
ive the following Ten Large, absolutely Full-sized Packets: Sweet Ș 
eas, Nasturtiums, Asters, Pansies, Verbenas, Cosmos, Pop- 

pies, Zinnias, Salvia and Alyssum, N 

Remember, the above are all of the VICK quality. Do not 
confuse these Splendid Plants and Guaranteed Seeds with the 
inferior or worthless kinds sometimes offered. Your order, 
if sent now, will bring you the choicest plants and seeds pos- 
sible to obtain. A 

The idea of making an annual free distribution of flowers and 
seeds is original with VICK’S MAGAZINE. We have imitators; $ 
but nowhere else can you find such an assortment of thoroughly 
high class flowers and seeds to choose from, nor can you find any É 
other magazine that gives the complete, timely and practical $ 
help and information in floral matters that VICK’S gives. 

OFFER No. 1. For 35c we will send you VICK’S MAGAZINE 
until January, 1910, and your choice of any one of the above 
premiums—six roses, six carnations, six chrysanthemums, ten 
packets of seeds. 

OFFER No, 2. For 50c we will send you VICK’S MAGAZINE 
for two years and your choice of any one of the above premiums. 

OFFER No. 3. For $1.00 we will send YICK’S MAGAZINE 
for four years andthe six roses, six carnations and the ten 
packets of seeds. 

Send us your order now before you forget it. A little later 
may be too late. Remit proper amount in coin, stamps, money 
order or check stating the number of the offer you accept and 
the premium desired. A dollar bill may be mailed at our risk, 
Canadian subscriptions 25c extra. 


VICK’S MAGAZINE CO., 360 Vick Block, Chicago, Il, 


APRIL OFFER 


SWEETHEART ‘SWING 


complete with chains, 
Tabourette and Book 
Rack, all Mission, 
Berlin Shades 


This advertisement and $5 (cash or check) will 
bring you these three Mission pieces securely packed. 
Swing is 48 in. long, rack 18x38, tabourette 12x18- 

Freight paid for $1 extra to points within 500 miles. 

This offer made to introduce our goods in every 
Southern home. We make and sell all kinds of 
chairs direct to consumer] at wholesale. Send for 
large catalog “A”. One-third saved. Order to-day. 


FLORIDA CHAIR FACTORY, Jacksonville, Florida 


—— 


Clever Women 


Color their gray or faded 
hair to its natural shade 
by one application of 


The Queen Gray 
Hair Restorer 


A high grade liquid preparation. 
One package makes any shade. 
Easy to apply. Has no odor. Will 
not rub off. Positively neither sticky nor 
oily. Leaves the hair soft and fluffy. No after 
shampooing necessary. Will also color faded pom» 
padours and puffs, 


Special Size, 250 Large Size, $1.00 
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her toward him. She would never have guessed that this man who had come 
from beyond her horizon, was, in such moments, flashing on beyond her horizon 
with wider and deeper concepts. Her own limits were the limits of her horizon; 
but limited minds can recognize limitations only in others. And so she felt that 
her outlook was very wide indeed, and that where his conflicted with hers 
marked his limitations; and she dreamed of helping him to see as she saw, of 
widening his horizon until it was identified with hers. 

“But I have not finished my story,” she said.. “He worked, so father says, 
as no other office boy he ever had. Mr. Butler was always eager to work. He 
never was late, and he was usually at the office a few minutes before his regular 
time. And yet he saved his time. Every spare moment was devoted to study. 
He studied book-keeping and type-writing, and he paid for lessons in short- 
hand by dictating at night to a court reporter who needed practice. He quickly 
became a clerk, and he made himself invaluable. Father appreciated him and 
saw that he was bound to rise. It was on father’s suggestion that he went to 
law college. He became a lawyer, and hardly was he back in the office when 
father took him in as junior partner. He is a great man. He refused the 
United States Senate several times, and father says he could become a justice 
of the Supreme Court any time a vacancy occurs, if he wants to. Such a life 
is an inspiration to all of us. It shows us that a man with will may rise 
superior to his environment.” 

“He is a great man,” Martin said, sincerely. 

But it seemed to him there was something in the recital that jarred upon 
his sense of beauty and life. He could not find an adequate motive in Mr. 
Butler’s life of pinching and privation. Had he done it for love of a woman, 
or for attainment of beauty, Martin would have understood. God’s own mad 
lover should do anything for the kiss, but not for thirty thousand dollars a 
year. He was dissatisfied with Mr. Butler’s career. There was something 
paltry about it after all. Thirty thousand a year was all right, but dyspepsia 
and inability to be humanly happy robbed such princely income of all its value. 

Much of this he strove to express to Ruth, and shocked her and made it 
clear that more remodeling was necessary. Hers was that common insularity 
of mind that makes human creatures believe that their color, creed, and politics 
are best and right and that other human creatures scattered over the world are 
less fortunately placed than they. It was the same insularity of mind that made 
the ancient Jew thank God he was not born a woman, and sent the modern 


| missionary god-substituting to the ends of earth; and it made Ruth desire to 


shape this man from other crannies of life into the likeness of the men who 
lived in her particular cranny. 
CHAPTER IX 
ACK from sea Martin Eden came, homing for California with a lover’s de- 
sire. His store of money exhausted, he had shipped before the mast on 
the treasure-hunting schooner; and Solomon Islands, after eight months of 
failure to find treasure, had witnessed the breaking up of the expedition. The 
men had been paid off in Australia, and Martin had immediately shipped on a 
deep-water vessel for San Francisco. Not alone had those eight months earned 
him enough money to stay on land for many weeks, but they had enabled him 
to do a great deal of studying and reading. 
His was the student’s mind, and behind his ability to learn was the indomita- 
bility of his nature and his love for Ruth. The grammar he had taken along 
he went through again and again until his unjaded brain had mastered it. He 


| noticed the bad grammar used by his shipmates, and made a point of mentally 


correcting and reconstructing their crudities of speech. To his great joy, he 
discovered that his ear was becoming sensitive and that he was developing 
grammatical nerves. A double-negative jarred him like a discord, and often, 
from lack of practice, it was from his own lips that the jar came. His tongue 
refused to learn new tricks in a day. 

After he had been through the grammar repeatedly, he took up the dic- 
tionary and added twenty words a day to his vocabulary. He found that this 
was no light task, and at wheel or lookout he steadily went over and over his 
lengthening list of pronunciations and definitions, while he invariably mem- 
orized himself to sleep. “Never did anything,” “if I were,” and “those things,” 
were phrases, with many variations, that he repeated under his breath in order 
to accustom his tongue to the language spoken by Ruth. “And” and “ing”, 
with the “d? and “g” pronounced emphatically, he went over thousands of 
times; and to his surprise he noticed that he was beginning to speak cleaner 
and correcter English than the officers themselves and the gentlemen-adven- 
turers in the cabin who had financed the expedition. 

The captain was a fishy-eyed Norwegian who somehow had fallen into pos- 
session of a complete Shakespeare, which he never read, and Martin had washed 
his clothes for him and in return been permitted access to the precious volumes. 
For a time, so steeped was he in the plays and in the favorite passages that 


| impressed themselves almost without effort on his brain, that all the world 


seemed to shape itself into forms of Elizabethan tragedy or comedy and his 
very thoughts were in blank verse. It trained his ear and gave him a fine appre- 
ciation for noble English; withal it introduced into his mind much that was 
archaie and obsolete. 

The eight months had been well spent, and, in addition to what he had 
learned of right speaking and high thinking, he had learned much of himself. 
Along with his humbleness because he knew so little, there arose a conviction 
of power. He felt a sharp graduation between himself and his shipmates, and 
was wise enough to realize that the difference lay in potentiality rather than 
achievement. What he could do, they could do; but within him he felt a con- 
fused ferment working that told him there was more in him than he had done. 
He was tortured by the exquisite beauty of the world, and wished that Ruth 
were there to share it with him. He decided that he would describe to her 
many of the bits of South Sea beauty. The creative spirit in him flamed up at 
the thought and urged that he recreate this beauty for a wider audience than 
Ruth. And then, in splendor and glory, came the great idea. He would write. 
He would be one of the eyes through which the world saw, one of the ears 
through which it heard, one of the hearts through which it felt. He would 
write—everything—poetry and prose, fiction and description, and plays like 
Shakespeare. There was career and the way to win to Ruth. The men of liter- 
ature were the world’s giants, and he conceived them to be far finer than the 
Mr. Butler who earned thirty thousand a year and could be Supreme Court 
justices if they wanted to. 

Once the idea had germinated, it mastered him, and the return voyage to 
San Francisco was like a dream. He was drunken with unguessed power and 
felt that he could do anything. In the midst of the great and lonely sea he 
| gained perspective. Clearly, and for the first time, he saw Ruth and her world. 
| It was all visualized in his mind as a concrete thing which he could take up 
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in his two hands and turn around and about and examine. There was much 
that was dim and nebulous in that world, but he saw it as a whole and not in 
detail, and. he saw, also, the way to master it. To write! The thought was ments. 
fire to him. He would begin as soon as he got back. The first thing he would Macsetu lamp-chimneys 
do would be to describe the voyage of the treasure-hunters. He would sell it have the qualities of perfect 
to some San Francisco newspaper. He would not tell Ruth anything about it, transparency, correct design, 
n she (as > piss ae Aeron when she saw his name in print. While and resistance to heat. 
ie wrote, he could go on studying. There were twenty-four hours in each day. ; 5 
He was invincible. He knew how to work, and the citadels would go es } They ara ee Aita 
before him. He would not have to go to sea again—as a sailor; and for the the best light, without smoke 
instant he caught a vision of a steam yacht. There were other writers who or smell, and they do not 
possessed steam yachts. Of course, he cautioned himself, it would be slow suc- break until you break them. 
ceeding at first, and for a time he would be content to earn enough money by ' My name is on my 
his writing to enable him to go on studying. And then, after some time—a lamp-chimneys. 
very indeterminate time—when he had learned and prepared himself, he would SES. ted AAE d OES 
write the great things and his name would be on all men’s lips. But greater insures getting the right 
than that, infinitely greater and greatest of all, he would have proved himself pgs Soe aat Phage ot 
worthy of Ruth. Fame was all very well, but it was for Ruth that his splendid famps, chimneys, tg ales 
dream arose. He was not a fame-monger, but merely one of God’s mad lovers. in ghar gladly mail tt 
Arrived in Oakland, with his snug pay-day in his pocket, he took up his reese eee: Nae wee 
old room at Bernard Higginbotham’s and set to work. He did not even let 
Ruth know he was back. He would go and see her when he finished the article MACBETH, Pittsburgh 
on the treasure-hunters. It was not so difficult to abstain from seeing her, be- 
cause of the violent heat of creative fever that burned in him. Besides, the 
very article he was writing would bring her nearer to him. He did not know 
how long an article he should write, but he counted the words in a double-page 
article in the Sunday supplement of the San Francisco Examiner, and guided 
himself by that. Three days, at white heat, completed his narrative; but when 
he had copied it carefully, in a large scrawl that was easy to read, he learned, 
from a rhetoric he picked up in the library, that there was such things as 
paragraphs and quotation marks. He had never thought of such things before; 
and he promptly set to work writing the article over, referring continually to 
the pages of the rhetoric and learning more in a day about composition than 
the average schoolboy in a year. When he had copied the article a second time iana aoaaa a a ies eii: Ti 
and rolled it up carefully, he read in a newspaper an item on hints to begin- PE GRE weighs ounces, where other supports weigh rae ee es 
ners, and discovered the iron law that manuscripts should never be rolled and í D amp EE AEE tan Use It 30 Days 
that they should be written on one side of the paper. He had violated the law If you or your child are suffering from any spinal trouble, hunchback, or 
on both counts. Also, he learned from the item that first-class papers paid ae ew pari reeked conned, ppt ay ri on aren alae 
a minimum of ten dollars a column. So, while he copied the manuscript a 
third time, he consoled himself by multiplying ten isas by ten dollars. "The yg thas dagls er cell oh ces serach sa 
product was always the same, one hundred dollars, and he decided that that 
was better than sea-faring. If it hadn’t been for his blunders, he would have 
finished the article in three days. One hundred dollars in three days! It 
would have taken him three months and longer on the sea to earn a similar 
amount. A man was a fool to go to sea when he could write, he concluded, 


though the money in itself meant nothing to him. Its value was in the liberty Fane: © ‘A TRAVELING 
it would get him, the presentable garments it would buy him, all of which AA 2 ay r Se 
would bring him nearer, swiftly nearer, to the slender pale girl who had turned ` z 


his life back upon itself and given him inspiration. A Church School for Girls “geal amon O e 
He mailed the manuscript in a flat envelope, and addressed it to the editor MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE sisted them to secure positions with re- 
of the San Francisco Examiner. He had an idea that anything accepted by a Reopens April 1. weg Forcing thong Sheol Fae ag oon 
paper was published immediately, and as he had sent the manuscript in on With its Seah feature i% a Winter times. Feast A De ao thing for 
Friday he expected it to come out on the following Sunday. He conceived that Brachan eon pox Pinan rias For Southern ractical Salesmanship ever writ- 
it would be fine to let that event apprise Ruth of his return. Then, Sunday Petes moral; ze gous saa a a E 
afternoon, he would call and see her. In the meantime he was occupied by Aas inanis siereoual care R AOIGE 
another idea, which he prided himself upon as being a particularly sane, care- 


ten, endorsed by sales-managers of lead- 
ing firms everywhere. We also maintain the larg- 
girls insures personal care and attention, 
and individual instruction. Special courses 
ful and modest idea. He would write an adventure story for boys and sell it 
to the Youth’s Companion. He went to the free reading-room and looked 


est and best equipped Free Employment 
Bureau in the world, with offices in five cities, 
in Art and Music. Its location, at an eleva- 
tion of 2200 feet, isan unusually healthful 
through the files of the Youth’s Companion. Serial stories, he found, were 
usually published in five installments of about three thousand words each. He 


and have more calls for salesmen than we can fill 
from the best firms in the United States and Canada. 
one. Rates, $300. Send for catalogue. 
Miss DuBose, Principal 
discovered several serials that ran to seven installments, and decided to write 
one of that length. 
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Rev. E. J. Batty, Director 
He had been on a whaling voyage in the Arctic, once—a voyage that was to 


properly trained to get results. Salesmanship is 

the Universal Science; no matter what your busi- 
have been for three years and which had terminated in shipwreck at the end of 
six months. While his imagination was fanciful, even fantastic at times, he 
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CURE YOURSELF AT HOME. 


ma WIL DMERE 
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(Branch Camp in the Rocky Mountains.) 
Tenth season. The kind of vacation that 

does good. Mountain climbing, canoeing, 
fen fishing—the life a boy loves. oaching trip 


ness is, the knowledge of real salesmanship we give 

you will help you to earn more money. If you are 

interested in increasing your earning power and 

want to enter the most pleasant, best paid profes- 

sion on earth, write for our Free Book, “A 
Knight of the Grip.” Address nearest office. 

Dept.100 National Salesmen’s Training Association 
New York. Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco. 

had a basic love of reality that compelled him to write about the things he 

knew. He knew whaling, and out of the real materials of his knowledge he 

proceeded to manufacture the fictitious adventures of the two boys he intended 

to use as joint heroes. It was easy work, he decided on Saturday evening. He 

had completed on that day the first installment of three thousand words—much 

te the amusement of Jim, and to the open derision of Mr. Higginbotham, who 

sneered throughout mealtime at the “litery” person they had discovered in 

the family. 

Martin contented himself by picturing his brother-in-law’s surprise on Sun- 
day morning when he opened his Examiner and saw the article on the treasure- 
hunters. Early that morning he was out himself to the front door, nervously 
racing through the many-sheeted newspaper. He went through it a second 
time, very carefully, then folded it up and left it where he had found it. He 
was glad he had not told any one about his article. On second thought, he 
concluded that he had been wrong about the speed with which things found 
their way into newspaper columns. Besides, there had not been any news value 
in his article, and most likely the editor would write to him about it first. 

After breakfast he went on with his serial. The words flowed from his pen, 
though he broke off from the writing frequently to look up definitions in the 
dictionary or to refer to the rhetoric. He often read or re-read a chapter at 
a time, during such pauses; and he consoled himself that while he was not 
writing the great things he felt to be in him, he was learning composition, at 
eny rate, and training himself to shape up and express his thoughts. He toiled 
on. till dark, when he went out to the reading-room and explored magazines 
and weeklies until the place closed at ten o’clock. This was his programme for 
a week. Each day he did three thousand words, and each evening he puzzled 
his way through the magazines, taking note of the stories, articles, and poems 
that editors saw fit to publish. One thing was certain: What these multi- 
tudinous writers did he could do, and only give him time and he would do 
what they could not do. He was cheered to read in Book News, in a para- 
graph on the payment of magazine writers, not that Rudyard Kipling received 
a dollar per word, but that the minimum rate paid by first-class magazines was 
two cents a word. The Youth’s Companion was certainly first class, and at 
that rate the three thousand words he had written that day would bring him 
sixty dollars—two months’ wages on the sea! 

On Friday night he finished the serial, twenty-one thousand words long. 
At two cents a word, he calculated, that would bring him four hundred and 
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HE CHILDREN’S HOUR, a fascinating course of home reading and 
story-telling series, compiled by Eva Marsh Tappan from the world’s best 
literature, furnishes an ideal library forthe child. The aim of this course 
is to give children interesting, entertaining, instructive home study that all 

boys and girls will love and to aid them in their school work, mould their character, 


form their taste for the best in literature and art. 
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- Office of the Editor, 28 March, 1907. 


DEAR SIRS :—I have examined with as much interest as a boy the tables of contents of the ten volumes which you 
propose to publish under the title of ‘The Children’s Hour,’ and I am struck with wonder at the completeness with 


which the editor has covered the field of this branch of literature. 


I find that a great many of the selections, and 


some of them the best, have been made accessible to children for the first time, and I find myself regretting that 


publishers had not turned into good fairies when I was a little boy. 
collection forty-odd years ago, I would have been the happiest chap in the world. 


Could I have had an opportunity to peep at this 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


Subscription rate $2.00 per month for twelve and a half months. This collection can be obtained 
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Your Choice Full Tibrary Slips if accompanied by a twelve 
months subscription, at the regular price, to one of the magazines zy 


trated in this advertisément. 


Remittance to be made in Library Slips. 


One Full Library Slip Equals One Cent 


HERE ARE THE FIVE BOOHS 
A Bunch of Yarns—Irish Bulls and Puns—Spice and Parody 
700 Limerick Lyrics—The New Pun Book 


\ SAVE ONE FULL 
A Library Slip 


and you have earned one cent for 
the purchase of popular maga- 


zines and books. 


Every time 


you buy these Household Products 
you get a Library Slip 


Armour’s E pa Brands of Canned Meats— ~ 
Armour’s Potted and Deviled Meats—Armour’s Star Sliced 
Bacon—Armour’s Extract of Beef—Armour’s Soluble Beef— 
Armour’s Luncheon Beef—Banner Lye (Disinfectant )}—Banner 
Chloride of Lime—Banner Dry Ammonia—Bensdorp’s (Royal 
Dutch) Cocoa — Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish — Beardsley’s 
Star Boneless Herring — Beardsley’s Acme Peanut Butter— 


Calumet Baking Powder “‘Best by 


est’’—Dunham’s (Original 


Shred) Cocoanut—Force, Korn Kinks, H-O Oatmealand all H-O 

Products—German-American Coffee and Teas—Golden Egg Maca- 
roni, Noodles, Spaghetti, etc.—Heide’s Licorice Pastilles and Ju- 
jubes—Jell-O Ice Cream Powder—Mennen’s Talcum Powder—My 
Wife’s Salad Dressing—None Such Mince Meat—Pabst Extract, 

The “ Best ” Tonic—Pompeian Massage Cream—Pro-phy-lac-tic 


is 
Fa atin 


Sos 


t 


Tooth Brushes—Pummo (a glycerine pumice) Soap—Sunny 
Monday Laundry Soap—‘‘3-in-One ” Ôil(100 household uses) 


Send a Two Cent Stamp for Complete Catalog 


Magazine and Book Company 
116 West 14th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Agents Wanted 


HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY. $40 WEEKLY AND 
expenses selling flat iron shoes, Wilson’s dress- 
hooks and keyless door locks. Fast sellers. For 
particulars and samples address DEXTER SUP- 
PLY CO., Caxton Bldg., Chicago. 


WH MANUFACTURE GLASS PAPER. PLAIN 
glass windows made to look like real stained glass. 
Easily applied. Something new for agents. Big 
money maker. Sells on sight. Samples of this 
paper with catalog in colors on receipt of 10c. 
S. H. PARRISH & CO., Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 

AGENTS—NEW INVENTION; NEVER SOLD IN 
your territory. Coin money. Everybody wild about 
them. Sells on sight. Those getting territory will 
make a fortune. Free sample to workers. Write 
at once. AUTOMATIC CO., L 256, Cincinnati, O. 


WOMEN AGENTS AND MEN—$1 TO $6 A DAY 
easy. Spare time or permanent work. Choice of 30 
new big sellers. Write for $2 free offer. FAIR 
MFG. CO., Box 177, Racine, Wis. 


AGENTS—SALARY OR COMMISSION. GREATEST 
seller yet; every user of pen and ink buys on sight; 
200 to 500 per cent profit; one agent’s sales $620 in 
six days; another $32 in two hours. MONROE 
MFG. CO., X-9, La Crosse, Wisc. 


JUST PATENTED, YOUNG’S BUTTON-HOLE 
Gauge Knife. Nothing like it. Every woman wants 
one. One agent sold 107 at 25c each in one day, 
made $13.37; 15 other useful rapid sellers. A. M. 
YOUNG & CO., 211 Young’s Bldg., Chicago. 


AGENTS—PORTRAITS, 35C; FRAMES, 15C; SHEET 
Pictures, 1c; stereoscopes, 25c; views, lc; 30 days’ 
credit; samples and catalog free. CONSOLIDATED 
PORTRAIT CO., 290-166 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR NEW 
sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Write 
today for free sample and full particulars. METAL- 
LIC SIGN LETTER CO., 63 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


WE PAY $96 A MONTH SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and all expenses to introduce poultry and stock 
powders; new plan; steady work. Address BIGLER 
COMPANY, X-333, Springfield, Il. 


| Pianos--Muasic 


WING PIANOS BEST TONED AND MOST SUC- 
cessful. Established 40 years. Recent improve- 
ments give greatest resonance. Sold direct. No 
agents. Sent on trial—freight paid; first, last and 
all the time by us—to show our faith in our work. 
If you want a good piano, you save $75-$200. 
Very easy terms. Slightly used ‘“‘high-grades,”’ 
Steinway, 3 Chickerings, etc., $75 up. Taken in 
exchange for improved Wing pianos—thoroughly re- 

Send for bargain list. You should have 
anyway—‘‘Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos.” 152 pages. New York World says: “A 
Book of educational interest, everyone should have.’’ 
Free for the asking from the old house of WING 
& SON, 363-394 W. 13th St., New York. 


Physiological Exercises 


“HOW TO KEEP A GOOD GRIP ON YOUR 
Health.” Ask for book 41, Thompson of Worcester, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


OU won’t have to sit 
and think all day long 
to see the immense value 


Think, Mr. Advertiser 


Classified Rates 


Classified rate is $1.00 
per line. 10 per cent 
discount for 6 times 
order. Minimum 
space accepted 4 lines. 
H. B. RUDDELL 
Classified Manager 
337 Marquette Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


of Uncle Remus’s— The 


Home’s 
Section. 


Classified 
Just consider 


this, and it is perfectly clear: 
225,000 homes reached, 
212,000 in the South and 
Middle West. Rate $1.00 


CARL M. GREEN 
Advertising Manager per line. 
33 Marquette Bldg. 


Chicago 


ROBERT JOHNSTON 
Asst. Advg. Mer. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Razor Users 
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ALL SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 2%c EACH. DOU- 
ble-edged blades a specialty. We sterilize, re- 
sharpen and return your own blades better than 
new. Send address for convenient mailing package. 
KEENEDGE CO., 850 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago. 


Rare Coins 


OS Rieder? teeth oe OS eee 

$5.75 PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS. KEEP 
all money coined before 1875 and send 10 cents at 
once for a set of 2 coin and stamp value books. It 
may mean a fortune to you. C. F. CLARKE & 
CO.. Dept. 24, LeRoy, N. Y. 


Literary 


ADDRESSES, ESSAYS, SPEECHES, POEMS AND 
compositions prepared within reasonable time. If in 
need of same, send subject and indicate treatment 
if any special line is preferred. $5 to $10. Con- 
fidential. Address LITERARY BUREAU, Box 771, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Watches, Diamonds, Etc. 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY ON 
Credit at Wholesale Prices. Easy to own hand- 
some jewelry on our Partial Payment Plan. Cata- 
log free. BERLIN CO., Box R16, Birmingham, Ala. 


SEND your 
copy in TO-DAY !! 


WILL C. IZOR 
Eastern Manager 
1 Madison Avenue 
N. Y. City 


CHAS. H. DORR 
N. E. Rep. 
6 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Embroidery Hoops 


HAVE YOU A “DUCHESS” EMBROIDERY HOOP? 
If not, send 10c, your own and your dealer’s ad- 
dress and we will mail you a pair. This offer 
includes ‘‘Duchess’’ Hoops in sizes 4 to 8 inch, and 
“Duchess” Oval Hoops in size 4% by 9 inches and 
6 by 12. Mention sizes wanted. Our famous pat- 
ented felt cushion protects the fabric. ‘‘Duchess’’ 
Hoops have satisfied thousands for more than 10 
years. Send to-day. GIBBS MFG. CO., Station 
K-7, Canton, Ohio. 


Freight Forwarding 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO—REDUCED 
rates on household goods to all western points. 443 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 Wright Bldg., St. 
Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 Pacific Bldg., 
San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 


For the Hair 


HAIR GROWS WHEN OUR VACUUM CAP IS 
used a few minutes daily. Sent on 60 days’ Free 
trial at our expense. No Drugs or Electricity. 
Stops falling hair. Prevents Dandruff. Postal brings 
illustrated booklet. MODERN VACUUM CAP CO., 
P-591 Barclay, Denver, Colo. 


Help Wanted—Female 


LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 
8. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Help Wanted—Male 


MEN WANTED QUICKLY BY BIG CHICAGO MAIL: 
Order House to distribute catalogs, advertise, ete. 
$25.00 a week. $60.00 expense allowance first month. 
No experience required. MANAGER, Dept. 66, 385 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—MEN TO LEARN BARBER TRADE. 
The demand for barbers greater than supply. Grad- 


uates earn splendid pay. Tools given, wages Sat- 
urdays, few weeks completes. Write nearest branch, 
MOLER SYSTEM OF COLLEGES, Chicago, St 
Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Atlanta, New Or- 
leans, Omaha, Dallas or San Antonio, Tex. 
YOUNG MEN TO PREPARE FOR EXAM. FOR 


Railway Mail and other Govt. Positions. Superior 
instruction by Mail. Estab. 14 years. Thousands 
of successful students. Sample questions and ‘‘How 
Govt. Positions Are Secured,” sent free. INTER- 
STATE SCHOOLS, 107 Ia. Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Business Opportunities 


$30.00 WEEKLY EASILY MADE. 100 OF OUR 
new unique Hilo Roll Gum Vending Machines, will 
make you $1,500 yearly and not interfere with fyour 
work. Small investment. Write HILO GUM CO., 
129 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS—ONLY FEW DOLLARS 
and spare time required; send for free booklet, 
‘“‘Money-Making Opportunities in the Mail Order 
Business.” Why work for others or remain poor? 
Write me to-day; you'll be pleased with what I 


send free. Address McKEAN, Dept. 155, 126% 
Broadway, N. Y. 

INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS! SOUTH DA: 
kota leads in liberality of laws. No Taxes. Cost: 


little. Blanks and information Free. It will solv: 
your problem. Write S. D. CORPORATION CHAR: 
TER CO., Hilger Blk., Pierre, S. D. 


t 


Patent Attorneys 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SENI) 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guido 
Book and What to Invent, with valuable list of in- 
ventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars of- 
fered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in World’s Progress; 
sample free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 855 F 
St., Washington, D. C. 


ALEXANDER & DOWELL (T. H. ALEXANDER 
and Arthur E. Dowell) Attorneys at Law, 918 F. 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. (Est. 1857) Make 
patent causes a specialty; procure Patents and 
Trade-Marks; render expert opinions on patenta- 
bility of inventions; validity and infringement of 
patents; practice in all Federal Courts. Will send 
Book K of Information on request. 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE 


MARTIN EDEN 


twenty dollars. Not a bad week’s work. 
ever possessed at one time. He did not know how he could spend it all. He 
had tapped a gold mine. Where this came from he could always get more. 
He planned to buy» some more clothes, to subscribe to many magazines, and 
to buy dozens of reference books that at present he was compelled to go to 
the library to consult. And still there was a large portion of the four hundred 
and twenty dollars unspent. This worried him until the thought came to him 
of hiring a servant for Gertrude and of buying a bicycle for Marion. 

He mailed the bulky manuscript to the Youth’s Companion, and on Satur- 
day afternoon, after having planned an article on pearl-diving, he went to see 
Ruth. He had telephoned, and she went herself to greet him at the door. The 
old familiar blaze of health rushed out from him and struck her like a blow. 
It seemed to enter into her body and course through her veins in a liquid glow, 
and to set her quivering with its imparted strength. He flushed warmly as he 
took her hand and looked into her blue eyes, but the fresh bronze of eight 
months of sun hid the flush, though it did not protect the neck from the gnaw- 
ing chafe of the stiff collar. She noted the red line of it with amusement which 
quickly vanished as she glanced at his clothes. They really fitted him,—it was 
his first made-to-order suit,—and he seemed slimmer and better modeled. In 
addition, his cloth cap had been replaced by a soft hat, which she commanded 
him to put on and then complimented him on his appearance. She did not 
remember when she had felt so happy. This change in him was her handiwork, 
and she was proud of it and fired with ambition further to help him. 

But the most radical change of all, and the one that pleased her most, was 
the change in his speech. Not only did he speak more correctly, but he spoke 
more easily, and there were many new words in his vocabulary. When he grew 
excited or enthusiastic, however, he dropped back into the old slurring and the 
dropping of final consonants. Also, there was an awkward hesitancy, at times, 
as he essayed the, new words he had learned. On the other hand, along with 
his ease of expression, he displayed a lightness and facetiousness of thought 
that delighted her. It was his old spirit of humor and badinage that had made 
him a favorite in his own class, but which he had hitherto been unable to use 
in her presence through lack of words and training. He was just beginning 
to orientate himself and to feel that he was not wholly an intruder. But he 
was very tentative, fastidiously so, letting Ruth set the pace of sprightliness 
and fancy, keeping up with her but never daring to go beyond her. He told 
her of what he had been doing, and of his plan to write for a livelihood and 
of going on with his studies. But he was disappointed at her lack of approval. 
She did not think much of his plan. 

“You see,” she said frankly, “writing must be a trade, like anything else. 
Now writers are so much better paid than blacksmiths that there must be ever 
sO many more men who would like to write, who—try to write.” 

“But, then, may not I be peculiarly constituted to write?” he queried, 
secretly exulting at the language he had used, his swift imagination throwing 
the whole scene and atmosphere upon a vast screen along with a thousand other 
scenes from his life—scenes that were rough and raw, gross and bestial. 

The whole composite vision was achieved with the speed of light, producing 
no pause in the conversation, nor interrupting his calm train of thought. On 
the screen of his imagination he saw himself and this sweet and beautiful girl, 
facing each other and conversing in good English, in a room of books and 
paintings and tone and culture, and all illuminated by a bright light of stead- 
fast brilliance; while ranged about and fading away to the remote edges of 
the screen were antithetical scenes, each scene a picture, and he the onlooker, 
free to look at will upon what he wished. He saw these other scenes through 
drifting vapors and swirls of sullen fog dissolving before shafts of red and 
garish light. He saw cowboys at the bar, drinking fierce whiskey, the air filled 
with obscenity and ribald language, and he saw himself with them, drinking 
and cursing with the wildest, or sitting at table with them, under smoking kero- 
sene lamps, while the chips clicked and clattered and the cards were dealt 
around. He saw himself, stripped to the waist, with naked fists, fighting his 
great fight with Liverpool Red in the forecastle of the Susquehanna; and he 
saw the bloody deck of the John Rogers, that gray morning of attempted 
mutiny, the mate kicking in death-throes on the main hatch, the revolver in the 
old man’s hand spitting fire and smoke, the men with passion-wrenched faces, 
of brutes screaming vile blasphemies and falling about him—and then he re- 
turned to the central scene, calm and clean in the steadfast light, where Ruth 
sat and talked with him amid books and paintings; and he saw the grand piano 
upon which she would later play to him; and he heard the echoes of his own 
selected and correct words, “But then, may I not be peculiarly constituted 


It was more money than he had 
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DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


The Ameren Demand for Prompt 
Service During the Busy Hour 


HEN seconds count, Amer- 
V y icans look to the telephone for 
immediate service. 

At certain hours during the day 
everybody wants to talk at the same 
time and telephone calls come thick 
and fast. People become impatient of 
the slightest delay. 

They have no time to think of the 
tremendous load thatis put upon the tele- 
phone system. They are not interested 
in the means. They demand results. 

The way that the Bell Companies 
have met this demand has made the 
Bell Service the standard of excellence 
the world over. 

To meet the requirements for the 
busy hour the entire system must be in 
perfect condition. Every operator must 
be on duty and keyed up to concert 
pitch. Every emergency must have 
been foreseen and provided for. 

The promptness of American tele- 
phone service inspires the wonder of 
European visitors. “They see an Amer- 
ican call up a correspondent in a distant 
city with as much confidence as he calls 
his next door neighbor. 

When the New Yorker says “Wait 
a minute until I telephone to Wash- 
ington,” his guest, judging by his own 
transatlantic experiences, is prepared to 
wait an hour. 

Even the American does not appre- 
ciate what instantaneous service has 
cost. He does not realize that it means 


that the company must have at instant 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


BUFFALO 


command a separate line for each cus- 
tomer everywhere, at the rush hour. 

Frequently one man talking over a 
long distance Bell line has the exclusive 
use of $300,000 worth of equipment. 

No one else can use it while he is 
using it. 

Talking from New York to St. Louis 
his voice travels over one million pounds 
of copper wire. 

This is his own private, one-passen- 
ger, talk road while he is using it. 

Each additional circuit demanded by 
the extra business means an additional 
investment in copper wire—a large ex- 
pense for surplus plant, which is only 
used for a short period each day. 

If during the busy hour the Associ- 
ated Bell Companies could postpone 
each successive call for half an hour— 
string them out through the day — an 
enormous saving of expense could be 
made. 

But the nation’s talk would Jose in 
its race against time, and the whole tele- 
phone service of the country would be 
demoralized. 

This investment in extra facilities 
means that American out-of-town ser- 
vice is a matter of seconds, where min- 
utes and hours are required in any 
other country. 

As much as any other feature of 
American life this long distance service 
of the Associated Bell Companies is 
the measure of the unique progress of 
the country. 


LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


to write !” 


“The Most Effective of the Natural Mineral Waters” and 
“Strikingly Superior to Lithia Tablets” in 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, Renal 
Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, Etc. 


(To Be Continued) 


The Sage of Slabsides 
In the Sunny Southland 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


Dr. I. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of Children, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons and in Marion Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice-President of American 
Medical Association, 1895, etc., in an article in Medical Mirror, February, 1901, says: “While being the 
most effective of the natural mineral waters, it is strikingly superior to emergency 
solutions of lithia tablets and pure water, even where the said solution is an exceedingly 


Burroughs must have been home-sick for the old place when he wrote it. | trong one.” 


The wife said: “Yes; you have no idea how true that is! Mr. Burroughs 
often goes back to his old home at Roxbury, up in the Catskills, and walks 
over the farm and through the woods where he used to go when he was a boy, 
and he always tells me how sad it makes him feel. I sometimes think that 
he would like to live his life over, he has so many fond memories and pleasant 
recollections of his early life.” 

THE RETURN 
_ He sought the old scenes with eager feet, 
The scenes he had known as a boy, 
“Oh, for a draught of those fountains sweet, 
And a taste of that vanished joy!” 


Dr. Alexander B. Mott, New York, Professor Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Surgeon 
Bellevue Hospital: “In the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder and other diseases 
affecting the Urinary Organs, it may be relied on to give the most satisfactory results.” 


The Late Prof. W. B. Towles, M. D., of the University of Virginia, had “no hesitancy whatever in 
saying that for Stone in the Bladder ... I know of no remedy at all comparable to it.” 


Medical testimonials mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C0 Sprinas vixcina 


SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


CLASS PIN Sec nS 


He roamed the fields, he wooed the streams, 
His schoolboy paths essayed to trace; 


The orchard ways recalled his dreams, 656E aii ieteka =P BOHOO, POCET ae 
The hills were like his mother’s face. ~ the two styles here illustrated, enameled in one or two colors, and d showing any letters 


or numerals, but not more than shown in illustration (order 

Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample 10c.; Seonag Silver. 2. tO dk lad Sample 25c, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. e also make the highest ods solid gold and silver = 

Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, Bal at moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free. 

Gntalon ss ld and silver. 


showing hundreds of new stvles in 
ASTIAN CO.» 93] South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


O sad, sad hills! O cold, cold hearth! 
In sorrow he learned this truth— 

One may return to the place of his birth, 
He cannot go back to his youth. 
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The Great American 
Novel 


LAr $ G 


54-40 
or 


FIGHT 


This is the big, 
glowing, glorious, 
passionate tale of 
a woman who 
shaped the desti- 
nies of America. 


S tor Beveridge Says: Vice-President Fairbanks Says: 


“I have read ‘54-40 or Fight’ with great pleasure. 
It 1s intensely interesting.” 


** "54-40 or Fight’ isa great novel and great his- 
tory combined. An intensely dramatic story of 
one of the greatest epochs in the nation's life.” 


= les W. Fat ths. 
—Albert F. Beveridge. Charles Fatrbanks 


Women, says the author, have made the maps of the world. Hear, then, in 54-40 
OR FIGHT, how our own wide bounds were marked by the silken trail, won by a 
woman’s wiles and a woman’s daring. 


A woman, indeed, is this heroine—palpably feminine, all real and human, a woman 
bad and good at once, concentrating all romance in her adorable person and her strange, 


audacious history, a woman morae under pure love and developed by the splendid 
ideals of democracy, until at her hour of triumph she can gain an empire for America. 


She is a wonderful creation of fire and force, of fascinating subtlety, of secret 
resources and immense designs. 


Dedicated to 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Read how, behind the scenes at Washington, in 54-40 OR FIGHT, this 
beautiful woman touches and controls the hidden springs of the world’s 
diplomacy as the contending powers struggle for the control of this conti- 
nent. On the note tucked in the toe of her satin slipper depends the fate of 


Texas. Treaties are made by her nod at a dance, and broken by a whim of 
her ardent fancy. 


Behind the scenes at Washington, and again in the midst of machinations 
at Montreal, and yet again at the far end of the Oregon trail, she is the center 
of an absorbing interest. 

Around this central flame are always the eager figures of men—men who 
loved her and staked all for her love, men whose names are writ large on 
the pages of our history—and one man whom she loved. He is every inch a 


man, every inch a hero, every inch an American, knowing how to fight 
and how to love. 


54-40 or FIGHT 


The Chicago Journal Says: 


“In ‘54-40 or Fight’ Mr. Hough has vividly 
written. around the campaign cry of the Polk 
party, a novel that ts certain to reach the class of 
the six best sellers." 


The New York Sun Says: 


“A capital story of a stirring period in the an- 
nals of the country. A book well worth the atten- 
tion of even those who ignore the novels of the 


—New York Sun. 


Is the ringing, swing- 
ing, on-surge of Amer- 
ica in motion. 


—Chicago Journal. 


A great story, greater 
than THE MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. 


It lays the mind cap- 
tive beneath the spell 
of power and passion. 
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By 
EMERSON 
HOUGH 


Author of 
“THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE”’ 


Pictures by A. I. KELLAR 
$1.50 postpaid. 


About 


The genealogy of the detective story 


has been traced back of Poe to Voltaire, 


and back of Voltaire, by the indefatiga- 
ble and imaginative source-hunters, to 
the mists of antiquity. But for all prac- 
| tical purposes Poe is the father of the 
|modern detective story. He brought to 
bear upon the crimes of fiction a mind 
acutely perfect in inductive reasoning. 
With the data of the crime before him, 
M. Dupin proceeds step by step in a 
logical progress seemingly inevitable to 
the detection of the criminal. 

This is the method which in our own 
day has been revived and adapted to his 
own purpose by Dr. Conan Doyle, with 
this noteworthy variation, that after the 
initial clues are given there is apt to be 
a leap in the narrative to the point where 
the denouement is brought about in an 
adventure made possible by Sherlock 
Holmes’s deductions. 

The combination of adventure with 
mystery is carried much further in the 
detective stories of Gaboriau and Anna 
Katherine Green, to such an extent that 
it is more proper to speak of them as 
romances of crime. 

Last year a new writer entered this 
field and taking advantage of her pre- 
decessors and adding distinctive qual- 


The BOBBS-MERRILL Company, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


ities of her own, won for herself prompt- 
ly a place beside them. This is Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, whose Circular Stair- 
case achieved an instantaneous success 
and who now delights and increases her 
audience with a second book, bearing the 
curiosity-piquing title, The Man in 
Lower Ten. 

There are evidences of the influence 
of previous writers of detective stories 
in this capital romance. But the striking 
thing is that they only make more 
apparent the originality of the author, 
and show with what a fresh and free 
hand she approaches the task. Thus 
the hero and lover, who is also the nar- 
rator of the story, is not, contrary to 
custom, the one who ferrets out the mys- 
tery and who “points with pride” to his 
detective power. This office is given to 
an odd little man, a terrier-like, volun- 
teer, amateur detective, whose comical 
confidence in his penetration, devotion 
to Poe, and constant arrival at unim- 
portant conclusions make him a sort of 
burlesque in miniature of Sherlock 
Holmes—truly a clever little character. 

And then, take the adventure element. 
Heretofore, in this sort of fiction, it has 
been thought necessary to “intensify” it 
with heroics, with the fine, swelling ex- 
aggerations of the melodramatic atti- 
tude, with unhuman thrills, soft music 
at the sentimental passages, rumble of 
stage thunder, much flashing oř Greek 
fire, shrieks of the heroine, corpses 
dangling against the moon. Mrs. Rine- 
hart, with her calm disregard of con- 
vention, secures an actual intensification 
of the thrill by making her characters 
thoroughly human and natural. They 
are recognized at once as the kind of 
people we ourselves know; and so we 
can sympathize with them in the emo- 
tions aroused by the strange freaks of 
coincidence and by the startling results 
of criminal instincts. Mr. Rinehart’s 
logic is all the more excellent because 
taken lightly, without the egotistical in- 
sistence of Poe and Doyle. Her char- 
acterization is all the more admirable 
because achieved without the longueurs of 
| psychological analysis, by the quick- 
touch method. 


l 
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oOKsS| IMPORTANT NEW FICTION 


But, her distinctive contribution to 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Author of the CIRCULAR STAIRCASE. 


mystery fiction, the very essence of the 
true delightfulness of The Circular Stair- 
case and The Man in Lower Fen, is her 
humor—incessant, spontaneous, irrepres- 
sible humor. It has its source in an 
optimism as natural as the welling of 
water from a rock. It has the tonic 
quality of sunshine. The characters are 
able to laugh at themselves even in the 
moments of their direst predicament, and 


the reader laughs with them. The humor- 


ous turn is just the author’s natural 


method of expression. When the hero The Circular Staircase was the slashing big surprise of 1908; a 


story by an author practically unknown which the reading public 
gobbled up by thousands and tens of thousands. 


has been maimed and lamed by a rail- 
road wreck, he is not too far gone to uae 
From the same source comes The Man in Lower Ten. Itisa 
book of fascinating bewilderment; of ingenious and devious ‘plot. 
And lighting up every situation with the gleam of her genius for 
fun, Mrs. Rinehart offers the most delightful pastime of the year. 


Five Pictures in Color by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
$1.50 Postpaid. 


ask the heroine how it is possible for a 


man with only a right hand to wash his 
` b 
left ear. The same cheerful gentleman 4 
Howard 
Chandler 


Christy 


speaks of his housekeeper as she minis- 
ters to him while he lies in bed nursing 
his injured arm: “Mrs. Klopton fed me 
some beef tea, allowing perhaps a little 
more than half the liquid to trickle down 


Now, one might reasonably suppose fully told, of the strength and 
that this incorrigible comic perception 5 
would take the edge off the excitement. beauty of woman s love 
But it doesn’t. On the contrary, it adds 
to the sense of reality, supplies ozone to 
the air of plausibility, gives a zest to 
the criminal chase, and whets the appe- 
i for ‘sterv. a f 5 
tite for mystery 4 ells O a woman S 
Of the plot which so deeply engrosses 
the reader of The Man in Lower Ten 


that he forgets meals, sleep, doubts, 


bravely, unconventionally, and of 
her love tenderly, 
touchingly, gloriously. 


enemy to mankind as his proclivity for By L LOYD OSBOURNE 


giving away plots. But the starting 
point at least may be indicated without $1.50 postpaid 
injustice to author and reader. A man 
goes to bed in Lower Nine of the Wash- 


ington sleeper from Pittsburg. In the By ELLERY H. CLARK 


meantime another man, in Lower Ten, 
which berth the first man was to have g O A D E D D è C E 
occupied if Pullman arrangements had 


gone straight, is found murdered, and 
the man in Lower Seven finds as he 
starts to dress, not his clothes and shoes, 
but the garments of somebody else and 
the bag of somebody else, instead of the 


duns and dyspepsia—it becomes us not 
to speak in detail. Many base things 
may be charged to the book-reviewer; 


| infatuation for a man frankly, 


none that so absolutely labels him an 


Loaded Dice abounds in excitement and in scenes of 
thrilling pleasure. A sensational horse-race, a sensational 
fight, a sensational day on the stock exchange, make the blood 
dance and the nerves tingle. 

And love and passion add their light and lure. But 
more stirring still is the masterful resolution with which this 
new author marches straight forward to his astounding climax. 


one containing his own valuable papers. 
There’s your puzzle for you, and it seems 
all the more baffling because of its very 
simplicity. The criminal must be one of Pictures by F. GRAHAM COOTES. $1.50 postpaid 
the little group of people, all described, 

who boarded the Pittsburg car. Natu- |y 
rally, every reader becomes a detective 


on his own hook, certain-sure that he Author of “The Mascot of Sweet Briar Gulch,” “Red Sanders,” ete. 
has the one correct solution. And Mrs. 


neck.” A startling and vivid story, delight-. 


By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 


Suds Drawing 
CHE w 
Rinehart just sits back with her sly and ; Er 7 # F. Graham 
subtle smile and lets him think so! Her $ R O L. L. E Y O L LY Ti a wg Cootes 
fun will some to see him sit up with a From“Loaded Dice” 
jerk of surprise when she discloses her caii SEs FE et Pe —. eee 
secret in the last astonishing chapter. SR i ÈN 5 3S 
It remains to add that, while the 
bright banners of humor and the sinister 


One of the great American humorists in this book 
breaks all records of humor. He is sublimely, glo- 


storm-signals of mystery are streaming ken = srs Ay “ies aa? riously absurd. The jest is huge, out of the whole 
throughout this story, the flag of ro- come AL, <i ie E Sn o cloth of the outrageous, broad enough to include 
mance flies bravely, too. On the fateful Ey GRU "7 "SSR Jæ \ eee everybody. 

Pullman on which the hero takes pas- “Ns ny i i pe: 

sage there is also a blue-eyed and brown- i i ; oF s = s - Y Henry Wallace Phillips has dared to be as funny 
haired Isabel whom he sees and loves. ; sea a ate “Gore wei as he can. 

The Man in Lower Ten thus makes a i a a eee <a 

threefold appeal upon the reader, who is SS ie si 7 as . sg Nine Pictures in Color. $1.25 Postpaid. 


at once absorbed by its unusual mys- 
tery, cheered by its delightfui humor, 
and charmed by its love-interest. And 
a threefold cord, says Ecclesiastes, is 
not quickly broken. 
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“‘Bawn and Bred in de Briar Patch, 


Brer Fox,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee.” 


OU have heard that before? You recall that it is from one of the 

“Uncle Remus” stories—those famous stories that have given child- 

hood an added joy and made happy memories crowd eagerly to the 

threshold of your youthful recollections? 7 

But do you remember that on July 3, 1908—only last year—the 
author of these world-read stories went gently to sleep at his home on his 
“Snap-Bean Farm?” For it was on that day that Joel Chandler Harris was 
called from the companionship of the thousands of children he loved. 


At the time of his death he was deeply interested in the Magazine he 
had just founded—he had placed it where its success was assured. Shortly 
before he died he spoke of the Magazine, and said that its growth and its 
development into a factor in the South’s great life was what he wished most 
to have come true—that his Magazine should attain to what he planned, and 
that it might indeed prove a monument to him. 


This was in keeping with his views and his life, and more than 200,000 
persons have helped cae this Magazine a permanency. But it is entirely 
reasonable—it is just and proper and is natural—that many should 
wish to see a tribute of another kind, too—a memorial fountain or 
perhaps the purchase of ‘‘Snap-Bean Farm’’ to become the property of 
the children, young and old, of all America. Which this shall be de- | 
pends upon you. But it is impossible, with the hundreds of voluntary and | 
unsolicited subscriptions received, to ignore the apparent wish of many to see this memorial established. We 
have arranged for every reader of this Magazine to share in a double memorial—the upbuilding of Joel 
Chandler Harris’s Magazine and the erection of a suitable memorial that will represent the love in which his 
memory is held. Here is our plan: Through the courtesy of the directors of this Magazine, we are 
given the opportunity of soliciting your subscription to Uncle Remus’s—The Home Magazine, | 
_ with the agreement that one-half of the amount of every subscription sent to us goes to the 
Uncle Remus Memorial Association. 


To facilitate this a coupon is attached to this announcement. Fill out the coupon, attach your contribution, and mail it to us today. If 
you send a dollar your name goes on the Memorial list as giving fifty cents, and at the same time you get the Magazine an entire year. If you 
are already a subscriber, and your time is not up, send your dollar in and fifty cents will go to the Memorial fund 
and your subscription will be set forward an entire year. Or, if you wish, subscribe for some friend—young or old—and your 
name will be put on the honor roll of the Uncle Remus Memorial Fund as contributing fifty cents to aid in erecting a magnificent fountain for 
man or beast—or the purchase of “Snap-Bean Farm,” as the funds permit. We feel that there must be at least 50,000 persons who 
read this who will be glad—more likely delighted and eager—to send their dollar to the Uncle Remus Memorial 
Association and thus not only secure this Magazine a year, but contribute to the proposed memorial. In addition, 
we will give to every person who sends in his subscription to the Magazine (of which the Association gets one-half) a handsomely engraved 
Certificate of Membership in the Memorial Association. Children can help, too. Every child securing a subscription and sending in the 
dollar, will be credited as sending fifty cents to the Uncle Remus Memorial Fund, and the Magazine will go to the person subscribing. And 
grown-ups can tell their friends of this special chance to help the Memorial fund and get the Magazine. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (UNCLE REMUS) 


“Te” CT Tt ee ee” COP 


Perhaps you want to give more than fifty cents to the fund? Then send two dollars for a two years’ subscription to Uncle Rem us’s—The Home Magazine- 
$1.00 will go to the fund and $1.00 to the Magazine. In the same way you can send $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 and we get one-half. If you wish, the Magazine will . 
be sent to yourself and another person when you send $2.00; or will be sent to two friends. And $5.00 can be used to send the Magazine to five friends. 


It is for you to say whether you care to see this Uncle Remus Memorial erected as his memory deserves, and at the same time help the | 
Magazine that was so dear to him. So use this Coupon—SEND IT IN TODAY. You will not only be proud of your part in this proposed memorial, l 
but you will be genuinely happy in knowing that you helped honor the memory of one whose chiefest delight was to create for others—especially little children— 
joy and happiness. 


Remember: Your renewal of your subscription or an extension of your unexpired subscription counts for the Memorial Fund the same as a new subscriber. 


Send currency, postal note, express order or check; make any of last three payable to the Uncle Remus Memorial Association. Be sure to address 


UNCLE REMUS MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, “ "gre Building Rora 


OFFICERS 


President, W. R. Joyner; Vice-Pres’t, Dr. J. E.W hite; 
Vice-Pres’t, W. M. Slaton; Secretary, J. G. Lester; 
Treasurer, Col. R. J. Lowry, President of Lowry 
National Bank; Chairman Ex. Com., F. J. Paxon. 


View of “Snap-Bean Farm” where Joel Chandler Harris lived and where he wrote the “Uncle Remus” Stories. 


MAIL this Coupon TO-DAY i 


COO CTC CHCOH CEOS SO OOH OS EHO HD OOHH THEO OOOH coo EES CECE HE eee eEEerEdedeeeeesee®s 


Uncle Remus Memorial Association, 718 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
J. G. Lester, Secretary. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find $1.00. This is sent with the understand- 
ing that one-half of this amount goes to the Uncle Remus Memorial 
Fund, and that my name is entered asa contributor to this fund, 
and that I am to receive an engraved certificate of Membership in 
the Memorial Association. The other half goes to Uncle Remus’s— 
The Home Magazine for one year’s subscription. 


(Renewal. | 
If Magazine goes to yourself, fill out this only. 


Indicate which 


Name _ eee ee 
Street or R. F. D.- ao 
‘LOW TAO Sa Se 


ta _ U = 


Fill out here also if-Magazine isto gotoa friend. If more than one 
friend, send names on sheet of paper with coupon attached. 


Name-——— 
Street or R. F. D.——____ et -5 8 


Town a AEE TS eee 


State 
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We Will Give Candy Dealers 
$12.00 Worth of 


Sorority Chocolates 
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HE sole object of this offer is to advertise our Sorority 
Chocolates to candy dealers not now handling them. 


We have had a wonderful experience with Sorority 
Chocolates. In less than half a dozen months these 
Chocolates have taken the lead of all chocolates in the 
trade throughout the entire country. Let us give you one 
example of how Sorority Chocolates repeat with dealers: 


A candy-selling druggist in a suburb of Chicago put 
in a stock of Sorority Chocolates. The day they arrived 
he sold them all—next mail brought a big “repeat” 
order. Three days later another repeat order came—and 
that’s the way they go. Similar experience comes to 
every dealer handling these goods. 


Now, don’t you see, our giving to you absolutely 
free $12.00 worth of Sorority Chocolates is a mighty good 
way to introduce and advertise them? ‘They will be 
shipped to you with a small introductory order—you to 
agree to display them prominently in your window. 


“Sorority” was a good name for Chocolate Creams. 
The people “took” to it—liked it—remembered it. 
Sorority Chocolates are the cream of creams among 
chocolates,—our “private stock.” Quality and name 
ut them to the front—quality and advertising will 
Fan them there. Thousands of dealers throughout the 
entire United States have built up an immense trade on 
these chocolates—and now we are after new dealers. 
You will confer a favor on your high-class trade by 
_ offering them Sorority Chocolates. You will build up 
baunan trade on them. This we know—hence this 
offer. 


EEY 


(who has never sold Sorority Chocolates and who will display same in his 
window) we will give absolutely free of cost, $12.00 WORTH SORORITY 
CHOCOLATES, with a small introductory order, packed in beautiful 
Craftsmanship Boxes of special design covered in College and Taylor 
Sorority Colors. This is a bona fide offer to the readers of Uncle Bros. Co. 
Remus’s—The Home Magazine, made and limited to a short time 355 Taylor Bldg. 


A | | d foe and only to those sending attached coupon—properly filled out. Battle Creek, Mich. 
ae . Fill out the coupon and mail today. This is a Dear Sirs: Please send me 
. > e particulars regarding $12.00 
| wonderful offer—something that’s unheard of in _worth of Sorority Chocolates 
p . k, you offer FREE to dealers. I 
the candy trade. This $12.00 worth of Sorority aita asteg to display hem ini my 

À Chocolates is absolutely free—you agreeing grads Anali. 


to display them in your store window. 
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l store 


Taylor Bros. Co. ie S AARE 


355 Taylor Building 


Battle Creek, Mich. EL 5; .. A A a tested Bi T 
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Victor V 
$60 


COPYRIGHT 
DUPONT 


CARUSO ` 


You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 


beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you? 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “The Pit” at Ye Liberty "Theatre, Oakland, 
Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by Caruso, Abbot, Homer and 
Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted audience thought they were listening to the 
singers themselves. 

Every day at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, the grand-opera stars sing 
accompanied by the hotel orchestra of sixteen pieces. The diners listen with rapt 
attention, craning their necks to get a glimpse of the singer. But it is a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great pipe organ 
accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people ‘rushed from all directions to see 
the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are listening to a 
singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly play 
any Victor Records you want to hear. 


There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


V l g : i O $ “HIS MASTERS VOICE. 


COPYRIGHT 1908 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 


To preserve,your Victor.Records and get best results, use_only Victor Needles 


